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Box, No, 


ESSEX INSTITUTE. 


The Library Committee shall divide the books and other 
icles belonging to the Library into three classes, namely: 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building; (b) 
those which may be taken only by written permission of 
three members of the committee; (c) those which may Ccircu- 
Jate under the following rule 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Library two 
folio or quarto volumes, or four volumes of lesser fold, with 
the plates belonging to the same, upon having them recorded 
by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and promising to 
make good any damage they sustain, while in their posses- 
sion, and to replace the same if lost, or pay a snm fixed by 
the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
each offence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more 


tion, and may also permit other persons than members to 
use the Library under such conditions as they may impo: 
No person shall detain any book longer than four weeks 
n the Library, if notified that the same is wanted by an- 
member, under a penalty of five cents per day, and no 
shall be detained longer than three months at one 
> under the same penalty. 
h arian shall have power by order of the Library 
ittee to call in any volume after it has been retained 
1 member for ten days. 
ore the first Wednesday in May, all books shall 
urned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per 
ul be imposed for each volume detained. 
00k shall be allowed to circulate until one month after 
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SALEM in STUTTGART. 
Bee wO. be ae Tl OuN 
CATHERED awa, PRESENTED 

To 
feesshEX INSTITUTE 
JANUARY 1891. 
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ROBERT S. RANTOUL, 
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On the 9th of May, 1876, the following notice appeared in 
the public journals of Stuttgart :-— 


1776—JULY FOURTH—1876 


THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


Calls for special notice at the hands of citizens of the United States, wherever located. 
It is proposed to observe the day in the Capital of Wiirttemberg by a celebration, at 
which the 

Hon. J. S. POTTER, United States Consul, 


has consented to preside, and in which all American residents, without distinction, are 

invited, with their ladies, to take part. The exercises will include the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, an Oration and Poem, a Dinner and Addresses, Orchestral 
Music, and Vocal and Instrumental Solos by American Artists. 

It is hoped to make this a commemoration of such dignity and character that 
no citizen of the United States, sojourning in this neighbourhood, will willingly absent 
himself. 

A Committee of Arrangements haf been appointed which will publish further 
notices, 
Srurreart, May 9th, 1876. 


ROBERT RANTOUL, Massachusetts. T. J. HAPPEL, New York. 


AD. OTTENHEIMER, N. Y. A. M. CORNE, New York. 
B. PITMAN, Massachusetts. F, A BRAHE, Georgia. 
WM. KAUFMANN, New York. R. M. JACKSON, Ohio. 
FREDERICK TOWNSEND, N. Y. FERDINAND FUCHS. 
\ LOUIS WORMSER, California. R. W. MILLER, Indiana. 
: A. HAVEMEYER, New York. JONAS ADLER. 
‘J, LEONARD CORNING, New York. C. B. STAUDE, Iowa. 
A. E. BUCKMILLER, Colorado. W. D’GENCH, Missouri. 
GEO, L. RAYMOND, Massachusetts. WM. M. SEMNACHER, N. Y. 
WM. LEHRENKRAUDSS, N. Y. CHARLES E, WILLIAMS, N. Y. 
3 
f 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
Declaration of American Independence 


STUTTGART, GERMANY. 





Sivce the opening of the Centennial year it has been a question 
never absent from the thoughts of the American citizens residing 
in the Capital of Wiirttemberg, in what manner their great National 
Anniversary might be worthily observed. It should be the pride 
of America that her people do not, in their exile on foreign soil, 
forget the land of their birth and adoption. It was agreed by 
those who had early interested themselves in the subject, that the 
Centennial Anniversary of American Independence should be ob- 
served with exceptional dignity and that no endeavors or sacrifices 
should be spared to make the occasion ever memorable in the re- 
collections of its participants. | 

To this end a preliminary conference of gentlemen was 
held at the American Consulate in Stuttgart as early as the be- 
ginning of May, and from that day onward -to the 4th of July, 
the Managing Committee were constantly occupied with maturing 
the preliminary arrangements, which have resulted in a celebration 
more nearly after the American manner, it is thought, than any 
ever before held in Europe. It has been deemed proper to pre- 
serve, in print, a record of this highly enjoyed occasion, although 
it is, of course, impossible to catch and perpetuate in the printed 
page, the ebullitions and the exhilaration of the passing moment. 

Stuttgart is emphatically a wintering place for Americans, 
and, had the festival taken place during any season of the year 
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except the four months mostly devoted to travel, it would have 
been still more largely attended. Even under these adverse cir- 
cumstances it was much larger than any other similar celebration 
in Europe this year, the spacious and elegant new halls of the 
Museum, only opened in February last, being filled nearly to the 
extent of their capacity with an assembly of ladies and gentlemen 
about equal in numbers, and rarely exceeded in any country in 
the characteristics of refinement and intelligence — and by none 
in enthusiastic loyalty to their country. 

Dancing to the inspiriting music of one of the excellent 
bands for which Wiirttemberg is celebrated, was continued until 
past one o’clock, the celebration being thus actively continued and 
enjoyed, for nearly fowrteen consecutive hours. 

The gentlemen composing the Managing Committee, who were 
chosen at a large meeting of American citizens, held at the U.S. 
Consulate during the month of May, were as follows:—: 


Committee of Arrangements. 


B. PITMAN, Mass., Chairman. ROBERT 8. RANTOUL, Mass. 
J. L. CORNING, N.Y. ; A. M. CORNE, N. Y. 

WM. LEHRENKRAUSS, N. Y. | Seeretaries. A. E. BUCKMILLER, Cotoravo. 
Lee 2 ae EN ev< LOUIS WORMSER, Cautrornta. 


Committee on (Music. 
FRED. G. SCHULZ, Srurrearr. PERCY G@TSCHIUS, N. J. 
GEORGE MAGRATH, N. Y. 


Committee of Floor Managers. 


JOHN E. GARDIN, &. C. R. M. JACKSON, Ouato. 

J. L. CORNING, Jr., N. Y. W. L. BAILEY, Connecricut. 
B. BOYLAN BRADFORD, N. Y. P. W. MILLER, Virerta. 

J. G. VAN RIPER, N. Y. T. J. HUDSON, Onno. 


The numerous meetings of the Managing Committee were held 
at the pleasant rooms of the U.S. Consulate, where they had the 
benefit of the constant co-operation and counsel of our Consular 
representative, the Hon. J. 8. Porter. | 

The programme which the Committee prepared was followed 
literally, and not a single expected contributor to the literary and 
artistic features of the entertainment failed in his or her duty. 
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The new Banqueting Hall, which art has made so attractive, 
and where the exercises began, was tastefully decorated with flags, 
flowers and fresh green shrubbery. The semi-circular tribune from 
which the speakers addressed the audience, was also nearly sur- 
rounded, and the floor partly covered with large tropical and 
other beautiful and luxuriant plants. Mingled with these, and 
in fine contrast, were the rich and brilliant summer toilets of the 
ladies; the whole presenting a scene of picturesque beauty rarely 
beheld in any country, and never to be forgotten by those who 
were present to enjoy it. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock, at midday, while on a hill adjacent 
to the city, a Centennial salute was being fired from cannon kindly 
placed at the disposal of the committee, the meeting was called to 
order, and the celebration opened by the President of the Day, 
Hon. J. 8S. Porrer, American Consul for the Kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, who addressed the assembly substantially as follows:— | 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, AND CoUNTRYMEN,— 

The primary object, aim, and end for which all governments 
exist, is, or should be, the mental culture, the happiness and general 
good of the governed. During all the centuries which, in an un- 
ending march, are receding down the hazy vista of time, the people 
of the numerous political divisions.of the earth have taxed their 
capacities to discover systems of polity which would satisfy the 
capricious demands of human contentment, and give practical force 
to this self-evident truth. The libraries of the world, written in 
all languages, are the records of governmental experiments, and 
the failures and successes which, in degree, have followed. Not 
yet, however, has the morning dawned upon that miracle of civil 
government which finds the inconstant minds of men united in 
pronouncing faultless. But this day and hour marks the departure 
of a century since the ringing of bells and the reverberations of 
the cannon’s roar upon the Western continent announced the 
birth of a government founded upon the natural authority ef the 
people alone. 

That government, through its own inherent power, and the 
industrial and intellectual strength and encouragement drawn to 
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it from the older States of Europe, especially from Vaterland, has, 
under this simple system of popular guardianship, given to us a 
country which, in the brief period of a single century, has attained 


the position of peer among the greatest nationalities of the world. 


In its rapid progress toward maturity our American Republic, 
relying alone upon the moral energy and force of the educated 
popular will, has passed triumphantly through the severest ordeals 
and tests known to national endurance, and now, emerging from 
its century of trials, submits to the scrutiny of the people of all 
nations the lustre of its governmental system untarnished. A 
government whose existence was based wholly. upon the consent 
and intelligence of the governed, was a bold idea, born of the 
minds of those who worked hard and perilled much in the interests 
of all mankind, and to-day, in commemoration of our country’s 
birth, and in thankfulness for the blessings bestowed upon it for 
a hundred years, the sounds of rejoicing in our own land are 
being echoed by its sons and daughters in that of every other— 
and the songs of popular gratitude, “following the sun, encircles 


the earth” in the harmonious strains of their jubilations. 


Far from the hospitable and friendly shores of our loved 
country, we are here assembled to unite in sending to it, over 
land and sea, the affectionate and loyal greetings of our warm 
hearts. But, while our memories are illuminated with the pleasant 
pictures and tender associations of home-land, we do not forget 
the flitting shadows which have here and there darkened the path 
of public virtue. Yet our faith in Republican institutions should 
erow stronger when we remember that, while time has always, and 
ever will develop, everywhere, the frailties and weaknesses of man, 
it has left no blot or stain on the principles upon which our 
government is founded. It is this undisputed truth that keeps 
our hopes buoyant, and paints with strong colors upon our imag- 
inations a career for our country, which, in the unmeasured future, 
will be steadily upward and onward in all those characteristics 
which make a nation truly great. 
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And now, for the purpose of recalling to our recollections 
the ideas and virtues which created and sustain our progressive . 
Republic, I will invite you to listen to the reading of that im- 
mortal American document, the “Declaration of Independence,” 
issued and proclaimed by our patriotic fathers, at this hour, one 


hundred years ago. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The PrestmEnt then introduced Mr. J. L. Cornine, JR., of 
Heidelberg University, who read, in clear and distinct tones, the 
“Declaration of Independence.” This young gentleman was warmly 
applauded for the manner in which he performed the duties as- 
signed him. 

Following this old story of the rights and wrongs of Amer- 
icans came 


THE CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


The words, by Whittier, were set to an admirable solo with 
accompanying chorus, written expressly for this occasion, by Mr. 
Percy Garscuius, of New Jersey, a young gentleman who has 
already acquired distinction in the Stuttgart Conservatory of 
Music, and won for himself an enviable name in this musical city. 

The soloist in this piece was Miss Emma Gavu, of Baltimore, 
whose performance gave evidence of a most brilliant and promising 
future career. The members of the chorus, admirably organised 
and trained, acquitted themselves with great credit—and the whole 
performance was warmly applauded. | 

The following is the music of the first verse only of the chorus. 
It would require too much space to print the whole chorus with 
the solo, and, as the verses are in the main alike, it is presumed 
the single opening one will give a fair idea of the music. 


CHORUS TO WHITTIER’S “CENTENNIAL HYMN.” 


Allegro moderato. Composrp sy PERCY GQ!TSCHIUS., 
Soe 
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Thou who hast here in concord furled For art and labor met in truce, 


The war-flags of a gathered world, For beauty made the bride of use, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil We thank Thee, while withal we crave 
The Orient’s mission of good will, - The austere virtues strong to save, 
And, freighted with Love’s golden fleece, The honor proof to place or gold, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. The manhood never bought or sold! 


O! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


The Present, at this point, in a few remarks complimentary 
to the Orator of the Day and his distinguished family, introduced 
Roserr 8. Ranroun, of Massachusetts, who delivered the following 
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ORATION, 


Mr. Prestpent, AND FrLLow-Cirizens oF THe Unirep States or 
AMERICA,— 


We are met to-day, beneath the flag of our country, to cele- 
brate, under peculiar auspices, the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Nation’s Birth. 

Americans all—whether it be by the accident of birth, or by 
the deliberate election of maturer years, we stand to-day on foreign 
soil. Children of a young Republic, we are gathered here, in the 
capital of a dynasty, whose roots run back to a romantic age. 
Denizens of a new, and yet to be developed continent, we meet 
to-day in the heart of Europe, surrounded by Cesar’s battle fields 
‘and camping grounds, and amidst the opulence of Old World 
civilization, art, and thought,—the gay French capital within a few 
hours’ ride of us on the one hand—the sanguinary battle grounds 
of insurgent Herzegovina on the other,—here the storied Rhine, 
there the Heaven-defying Alps, and everywhere scenes replete with 
historic interest, and natural and artistic beauty. 

But wherever placed, and however surrounded,—whether it 
be at home, with the plow, the axe, the miner’s pick, the ledger 
and the loom—or abroad, amongst the enchantments and fascina- 
tions of European travel—whether toiling beneath the tropic sun of 
India, or shivering amongst the frozen rigging of the Arctic whaler, 
—Americans, the world over, will turn aside from their avocations 
and their pleasures at this noontide hour, to seek communion with 
the genius of their country. 

I cannot approach even the brief consideration which the 
hour permits of Our Nation’s past and future without pausing, on 
the threshold, for a respectful tribute to the people whose guests 
we are. Voluntary exiles, we find ourselves in the midst of a well 
governed, orderly, and thrifty State. Life and property are safe, 
and punishment follows crime with a wholesome certainty more 
effectual than rigor. A high average of intelligence, comfort and 
culture prevails. If great fortunes are not amassed, the luxuries 
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of life are within the reach of moderate competency, and the 
absence of squalid poverty is as marked as is that of colossal 
wealth. Land is held in fee, in small parcels, by the many. Ele- 
mentary knowledge,—the sure basis of thrift, self-reliance, and a 
healthy public opinion, is generally disseminated. Art is not the 
heir-loom of the rich, but the heritage of the people. The public 
credit is unimpaired. Government is faithful, and not extortionate, 
and there is a refreshing, odor of honesty about its administration. 
Contentment reigns; neither rich nor poor complain of burthensome 
taxation. Finally: Religion is free. 

From such a picture of our immediate surroundings, we turn 
away to that land across the sea, upon which all eyes are fixed 
to-day, and whose name we cannot speak without a vague unrest, 
and a yearning of the heart, not to be satisfied with words. Be- 
yond the sea—its granite shores lashed by the tempestuous surges 
of the North Atlantic,—stretching away to those golden sands, 
where the descending sun drops into the Pacific, well called by 
German geographers the “Stiller Ocean,” lies a continent reserved 
by God, through the ages, for some great purpose. The towers 
of yonder kirk and ancient battlement had already risen, before 
the hemisphere which we inhabit had been unveiled to European 
eyes. To us, and to the generations which shall come after us, 
its destinies have been committed, and it well becomes us, stand- 
ing in the presence of such a fact, to ponder reverently, here and 
now, the heavy duties which the hand of fate not less than the 
heroism of the past has laid upon us. 

A century ago to-day, Thirteen Colonies of Great Britain 
joined in declaring themselves independent of the mother country. 
This was no political fanaticism, no act of popular frenzy. Fam- 
iliar events, extending over many years, had led up to it, and the 
declaration, when it came, was not more the work of the illustri- 
ous patriots who gave it voice, than it was the normal fruitage of 
those ideas of personal freedom, which have made England and 
Germany what they are, and which inhere to-day in all branches 
of the great Saxon family of nations. 

It is too late to ask what might have been the event had 
the better thought of England, in those troubled times, more largely 
influenced the counsels of the throne. It is too late to consider 
how these scattered colonists might have fared at the hands of 
such a power as England, had they not been taught, by a century 
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and a half of reliance upon their own strength, that lesson of 
self-help, fatal always to schemes of arbitrary rule. Through what 
Burke has called “fa wise and salutary neglect,” England had 
thrown them upon their own resources, and had permitted them 
to learn, in the rugged school of necessity, the extent and limit- 
ations of their power. The declaration, under existing conditions, 
was a requirement of the hour, and there were not wanting the 
men for the hour, firm, self-poised, far-seeing, self-forgetful, ready 
to utter the expected word, and to back it up, with “their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

These Thirteen Colonies, as Burke described them, a year 
before, to The House of Commons, contained a population of 
from two to two and a half millions of people. Setting out from 
the Old World at a most eventful era, these pioneers had carried 
with them, to a fresh soil and a bracing air, the dominating in- 
fluences of their age. By a certain principle of selection, it is not 
the common man who forsakes his ancient home to wrestle with 
the forces of nature, ‘on land and sea, to plant a new State in the 
wilderness, and “to make the waste places blossom as the rose,” 
nor is it in the ordinary sequence of historic changes that the 
great pivotal events of the ages occur. But it is rather in the 
throes and bloody sweat of revolutionary epochs that beneficent 
policies are ushered into life, as great thoughts flash out in su- 
preme moments of stupendous conflict, like quick sparks from the 
clashing edge of steel. 

The age which colonized America had just witnessed the 
Reformation in Western Europe. Luther, and the Thirty Years War, 
in Germany; in England, Cromwell, Milton, and the Commonwealth; 
in Holland, the Prince of Orange, and the Dutch Republic, had 
quickened the world’s thought, and signalized that social and pol- 
itical upheaval for which it had been decreed that mankind should 
wait until printing, gunpowder, and the compass had been dis- . 
closed, and a new hemisphere had risen from the sea. It was fit 
that with a new era, marked by the revival of learning, and the 
purification of religion, a new continent should reward the eager 
expectations of mankind, and it was fit also, that the pioneers in 
its subjugation, the knightly chivalry of this new crusade of peace, 
should be the elect of European civilization, the bright consum- 
mate flower of Saxon stock. 

Settled from such a source, at such a time, it was not strange 
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that the colonies waxed strong beyond compare in all that makes 
a people sturdy, self-reliant, generous and brave. In his own 
matchless colors, Burke spread before the mother country, in 1775, 
the dazzling picture of their magical success. Their trade had 
already reached the astounding ratio of one third the export trade 
of Great Britain, and nearly equalled what had been the whole 
commerce of that commercial nation at the beginning of the cent- 
ury, built up though it had been by seventeen hundred years of 
danger, sweat and toil. Jealous of their rights, they had made them- 
selves so well acquainted with the laws of England, that General 
Gage felt called upon to rebuke them for their presumption, and 
it was found that the consumption of law books in America, 
Blackstone’s Commentaries and all, comprised about half the issue 
of the English press. Secular instruction was with them as general 
as religious teaching, and in their estimate of its importance held 
only the second place. Their industries were simple, but with such 
romantic ardor did they pursue the homely husbandries of the 
ocean and the soil, as to inspire in Burke one of the finest bursts 
of eloquent eulogium with which British oratory has enriched the 
language. ‘‘No sea,” exclaimed Our Great Champion in the House 
of Commons, “but what is vexed with their fisheries—no climate, 
that is not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm © 
sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been pushed 
by this recent people; a people, who are still but in the gristle, 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When I con- 
template these things,” continued England’s great orator, “when I 
know that the colonies in general owe little or nothing to any care 
of ours, but that through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous 
nature has been suffered to take her own way to perfection,—when 
I reflect on these effects, I feel all the pride of power sink, and 
all presumption, in the wisdom of human contrivances, melt and 
die away within me. My rigor relents! I pardon something to 
the spirit of liberty!” 

Such were the foundations of the State which England spurned 
because it dared assert, in face of arrogance and force, the rights 
of Britons. Such was the origin of a people destined, in one short 
century, to count forty millions instead of two or three, and to 
challenge the world to a friendly contest at its birthday feast. 
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But the Declaration of Independence, uttered at Phila- 
delphia on that natal morn, however it may look, in the light of 
present results, was an adventure full of peril for the men who 
made it. After-events must justify or condemn their action. 
Standing alone, and without union amongst the people, the decla- 
ration was impotent of good, and fraught with ruin. “One nation 
to-day — Thirteen States to-morrow!” —exclaimed Washington; 
“Who will treat with us on those terms?” “We must all hang 
together now,” observed John Hancock, while boldly affixing the 
first great name to the immortal instrument. ‘‘ Yes,” retorted Dr. 
Franklin, with a flash of. that electric fire he had snatched from 
Heaven, ‘‘for if we do not, we shall all hang singly.” Discontents, 
no doubt, there were, but now that blood flowed, no considerable 
interest in the Colonies was to be arrayed in open hostility to the 
policy of separation. Washington himself, who, at the outset, ab- 
horred the thought of independence, had come to see in it our 
only safety. It had become plain to the better minds of all classes 
that we had to conquer by arms the rights of freemen; that we 
could sooner establish them as Americans than as British sub- 
jects; that the violent revolt of a province was a thing not to be 
forgiven by a British sovereign, conscientiously wedded to rigid 
views of kingly prerogative; and that we had, with us, the silent, 
if not often declared good-will of liberal thought in Europe. That 
which was primarily seen by thoughtful, self-respecting subjects as 
an act of necessity, had come to be accepted as an act. of sound 
policy by the masses of the people,—the war proceeded with cum- 
ulative vigor, and the State, but yesterday in embryo ,in the 
Olympian brains of its august and now immortal founders, leaped 
full-armed to-day, like Minerva from the head of Jove, into the 
arena of nations. 

I need not trace, through all its varying fortunes, the long 
and weary war which ended in 1783, with the peace of Paris and 
the autonomy of the Colonies. Pitt had said of it that it “was 
conceived in injustice, and nurtured in folly.” At its close, the 
Americans. found themselves free indeed, but impoverished in 
finance, and depressed in trade. The only authority they had ever 
recognised, save the will of the people, was gone. They acknowl- 
edged no common government, and no allegiance to any but local 
governments, of their own creation. With the departure of the 
last British regiment, every vestige of foreign control had vanished 
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from their soil, and they were left in fact, as they had declared 
they ought to be, free, sovereign, and independent States. The 
pressure of. common necessities, which had before kept them to- 
gether, and compacted them like the arch, was wanting now. The 
usual fate to be predicted of populations so circumstanced was 
division, proceeding to the point of comminution, and ultimate ab- 
sorption by some leading power. What the first Napoleon was 
able to do with the jealous and disjointed German States, some 
grasping potentate might have done with us. This fate it was 
possible to avert by making choice betimes of a protectorate, or 
an alliance, for we were not without consideration in Europe. 
There was another course open to us, but this was one which, to 
Old World statesmanship, must have looked rash or hopeless. Our 
geographical was not more isolated than was our political position, 


and The Fathers of the Republic clearly saw—Germany -has. 


learned the lesson since—that if the Thirteen Colonies could unite 
upoh a common policy, under a consolidated central government 
and keep wholly aloof from European complications, they had be- 
fore them a career, which would prove to be like the rising of a 
new sun in the political and social heavens! The English as 
colonizers have no peer, im ancient or modern times. Here stood 
au hardy race, planted mainly by England and English capital, on 
English soil,—though I do not forget the large contribution made 
by Gerniany, to the early vigor of the country,—and sprung for 
the most part from well-conditioned English stock,—and at its feet 
lay an untrod continent, inviting the plow-share and the axe. 
Here were elements of national grandeur, before which the boasted 
empire of the Cvesars, judged either by its territorial area and 
wealth, or by its formative influence on the future of mankind, must 
soon stand dwarfed. Against—local and inter-colonial jealousies, 
therefore, mutual concessions were urged. ‘To offset the dreaded 
concentration of power, the minimum of concession, commensurate 
with the objects of a Federal Union, was calculated and accepted. 
Orator and publicist forecast in glowing speech the brightness of 
the coming day. Obstacles, well nigh insurmountable, were over- 
come, and statesmanlike sagacity and prophetic patriotism in the 
end prevailed. The Constitution was adopted, four years later, 
September 17th, 1787. 

The venerable dame, who honors us with her welcome pres- 
ence to-day, had, ten weeks before that event, opened her eyes 
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upon the world. Length of years has been vouchsafed her to be- 
hold those Thirteen Colonies a Nation of three times as many 
States. She has lived to see the then scanty population of the 
Atlantic seabord $warming first over the Alleghanies, and now 
over the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains; possessing itself, piece 
by piece, of the whole imperial domain of the Mississippi Valley, 
from the great inland seas of our Canadian frontier to its deltaéd 
outflow into the Mediterranean of the West. She has seen the 
gold of California, the silver of Nevada, falling in fructifying show- 
ers into the nation’s teeming lap, and that Great Bay of San 
Francisco, the jewel of the Pacific coast, within whose land-locked 
gates the navies of the world might ride at ease,—that open portal, 
through which America seems, with extended arms, to claim ‘the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind,”’—all these has a single life seen 
added to us, until it may well be asked whether the world beside 
presents -the spectacle of so vast a4 realm, so variously endowed, so 
naturally enriched, so veined with traffic-bearing streams, so blessed 
in climate, treasures, growths and soils! In such a country, and 
at such a time, is it not something to have lived? May health 
attend her whom long life has blessed, and may her days be happy, 
as her years have been many on the earth! 

The frame of government devised by the Fathers, was with 
them an experiment ;—it is now an established fact. They founded 
a Democratic Republic! As their work was without a precedent, 
so it is, thus far, without a parallel. Republics in name _ there 


have been, and they have perished. Democratic government, quali- ° 


fied in one way or another, has had its votaries, nor had France, 
at the time of which we speak, by parading anarchy in the vest- 
ments of Democracy, set up that spectral pe which affrights 
the world. But never before had a people, sofwedded to rational 
freedom by origin and tradition, so schooled by fortune in habits 
of self-dependence and self-control, so removed in space from perils 
of foreign intrigue, been called by Providence to try the experi- 
ment of representative democracy. How that experiment is work- 
ing itself out,—how we are sustaining our part in the great drama 
of political regeneration enacting before the world—these are the 
fitting topics of the day and hour. | 
The consent of the governed is the tap-root of democratic 
systems. If democratic governments have stability at all, that 
quality is derived, not from greater authority imposed upon rulers, 
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but from more general assent accorded by the governed. Such 
assent may be expressed by the direct voice of the subject. This 
is pure democracy. , It existed at Athens, and it has been found 
in Germany, from an immemorial age, in the voice of the tribes, 
the villages, and the hundreds. It exists in America to-day in 
the town meeting, or general assembly of the people. 

Or, assent may be more conveniently expressed through the 
voice of delegates or agents, empowered by the people for short 
terms, to represent the sense, discretion, and will of local consti- 
tuencies of greater or less extent. This representative democracy, 
the product of parliamentary and constitutional. government, we 
have in America to-day exercising all the higher executive and 
legislative functions. The form of declaring assent is of no mo- 
ment, so the assent be spontaneous and emphatic. But it is 
axiomatic, and needs no proof, that the law is strong in proportion 
to the number of citizens assenting in advance to its provisions, 
just as the wall is stable according to the area of its base. This 
is no new postulate, and unless it shall appear that we have 
embodied it with more success than others in our scheme of gov- 
ernment, we shall seek in vain the applause of the enlightened 
world. Especially in vain shall we claim praise in Wiirttemberg, 
whose boast it is to live under one of the first written constitu- 
tions promulgated in Europe, and to have been acquainted with 
vovernment for the people, if not by the people, ever since old 
count Eberhard am Bart could lay his head in any peasant’s lap 
and sleep, unguarded. The day of government for the benefit of 
the few is passed already. We have yet government by privileged 
classes, and government by the will of single men. But be their 
form what it may, governments are stable only as they consult 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The Fathers of our Republic conceived that they could best 
secure the exercise of all powers, at all times, for the good of the 
people, by entrusting to the people themselves, and to the whole 
people, the exercise of those powers. In this their judgment and 
their acts ignored the precedents of other States, and unless the 
exercise of sovereign powers by the many proves under our 
social conditions to insure good government, and to inure to the 
good of the many, in.a greater degree than other systems, then 
the American Republic is a failure, and its founders blundered. 
In declaring equality of rights, they declared no equality of intel- 
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ligence,—no equality of fortune, and probably no country in the 
world presents, to-day, more striking social contrasts than our own. 
They sought no equality which levels by pulling down. They reared 
no State in which an enthroned communism sits ready to strangle 
at its birth the fairest progeny of human thought. But with the 
profoundest reverence for private right and social rank, they felt 
assured that the citizen who shared in the sovereignty of the State. 
would make the burthens of sovereignty the measure of his alleg- 
lance. Only by enlarging the sphere of citizenship, is the man- 
hood of the citizen enlarged, and the State reinforced by the 
ageregate growth of its component forces. And such was their 
confidence in the inherent sufficiency of unfettered manhood, such 
their faith in the regenerating potency of freedom, that they were 
willing, by giving to every man an equal voice in the government, 
to hypothecate the whole material resources of the country to the 
enlightenment and elevation of the masses of the people. Self- 
government has been for ages the Utopia of social dreamers. But 
it was left for us to demonstrate that it is practicable only when 
understood by the people to be the synonym for self-control. 

I have essayed to show that the startling growth of the 
American Union was not the work of accident or chance, but the 
result of appreciable causes and natural laws. I would have it 
appear that, while our machinary of government is original and 
new, American civilization is not in a strict sense new, but that 
it is rather an outgrowth, under new and favorable conditions, of 
the. best civilization of former days,—the consummation of the 
fairest promise of the elder world. Ages have been spent, I would 
say to Kurope, in perfecting the die, from which the fresh, fair 
coinage of American life is struck. For us, as well as for you, 
has knight-errant battled and martyr died. For us, as well as 
for you, was rolled back the cloud of medieval darkness, and Turk 
and Saracen battering, now and again, at the gates of Christen- 
dom, found themselves confronted with a wall of human hearts. 
For us not less than for you had Egypt and Assyria, and Greece 
and Rome piled up this great Panteknicon of art and thought, 
and twenty centuries had kept alight these vestal fires of. poetry 
and letters, and stirred the seething crucible of scientific inquiry 
out of which these countless shapes of utility and comfort have 
issued forth. A wise eclecticism is America’s golden opportunity. 
Where you have sown good seed, it is appointed unto us also to 
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share the harvest. The tares it is permitted us to shun. In the 
sreat heritage of the world’s experience we assert our common 
right, and if the time has been, when the claims of America might 
have been denied or questioned, that time has now gone by. The 
reflux of the mighty wave is felt. And it is not more certain 
that the Gulfstream throws upon the shores of Europe the genial 
currents of our Western waters, than that Europe gets from us 
to-day an invigorating force of moral and material influences, and 
that America, true to the obligations of her destiny, is quickening, 
from her warm, young blood, the steady pulse of European life. 
I might proceed, did time permit, to recount in some detail 
the triumphs which this last cottier of the nations has already won. 
It is a page upon which Americans are prone to dwell. But 
the hour admonishes me to leave the proud recital to other 
tongues. And yet the stirring memories of the era past crowd un- 
bidden in this closing hour upon the burthened soul. They swell 
the heart, they choke the utterance, they dim the eye. If there 
be those who find in all these years,—in all their struggle and 
bloody agony, and victories for the true and right, — in all their 
glorious and heroic lives, in all their triumphs of art and_ skill, 
and poetry and thought,—no cause for thankfulness to Almighty God, 
they are no countrymen of ours. Let them seek other homes! In her 
ereat yearning heart, large enough for humanity, America has no 
place for them. Let them find, if possible, some spot of earth, where 
heroism is no longer virtue, where self-denial is reckoned folly, where 
selfishness is honorable, and reverence a crime. America is an exact- 
ing mother. She asks large service of her sons. She will accept no 
less than the undivided duty of the loyal soul. Other governments 
may have less to give, and less to ask. Ours claims us all. And if 
there be those, Americans in name and blood, who, lapsed m indo- 
lence and ease, forget the duties of the present hour, let them reflect 
upon the sacrifices, to which they owe their all, and ask themselves if, 
through their default, all these things shall have been endured in vain. 
The opening chapter of Our Country’s history is a record of 
triumphs over moral and material forces which the world knows by 
heart. Her praises are upon the lips of men. If she has faults, it is 
not for us, her children, to proclaim them here. The world knows 
them also by heart! They are blazoned forth, day by day, upon the 
myriad pages of an unrestricted press. They float in trumpet tones 
from a rostrum and a pulpit free as air, and from every watch-tower, 
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erected by self-seeking censorship or party zeal. Others may be 


more favored in concealing their short-comings, or forgetting them 
‘when out of sight. We seek reform, by bringing evil to the light 
of day. Let our traducers say what nation of the earth could 
better bear the lime-light blaze in which we live and act! 

I know there are those, such there have been from the founda- 
tion of the State. who see, or think they see, in the structure of 
our government some fatal flaw. We may be blind, and these 
Cassandras wise. It is not given to me—I doubt if it be given 
to any man—to look far down into the shadowy vista of the com- 
ing time. But if there has yet appeared to any eye one sign 
of hastening decay in the fair fabric of our country’s grandeur, | 
thank God that I am not permitted to discern it. J know that 
the days of men’s lives are numbered, and that nations, like men, 
have their growth, their culmination, and their decline. But I 
reflect that in the life of a great nation years are but as the morn- 
ing and the evening of a single day. And I pray that understanding, 
may forsake me, and my eyes close to all earthly visions, before 
one pillar fall, or one stone crumble, from this our earthly taber- 
nacle of freedom. Centuries of struggle and defeat, of experiment 
and failure, had dragged on in Europe, to make America a_ possi- 
bility among the nations. The brightest visions of poetry and pro- 
phecy, the prayers of sages, the hopes and aspirations of enfranch- 
ised manhood, all bid God speed, and All-Hail-hereafter, to this 
last-born offspring of the ages, this loveliest amongst all the daughters 
of time. Shall it be said that, because of us, these glorious possi- 
bilities have been defeated? Shall the coming chronicler record 
it against us that, when our country had grown compact and 
stalwart,—when ‘her wealth was plethoric and her influence mighty 
in the earth, and she had come to know the repose which is born 
of conscious strength,—when the costly experience of untold ages 
in every problem of policy or morals, brought up for her solution, 
lay like an open book before her, and monuments of the world’s 
defeats and triumphs stood, like beacons for her better guidance, 
on every hand,——shall it be said that in blind confidence, or for 
lack of love, we let an empire plunge here and there, like a hulk 
without a rudder, now stranding on the quicksands of some Old 
World error, now driving headlong in some unsounded channel! 
With the destinies of a continent in our keeping, shall we wreck 
ourselves on death-strewn ledges, because we spurn all charts 
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save the experience of our little day? I have no fears, because 
I know my country. Let us not mistake the oracle: let us read 
aright the omens of the times. America has achieved nothing, if 
she has not evolved a salient individuality,—a_ stronger-flavored 
manhood,—and individuality brings to the surface merit and in- 
iquity alike. The faults of America are the faults of youth. Let 
them not be accounted symptoms of decrepitude or decay. The 
young giant has only reached his growth. The nation is just com- 
ing to its own. The ship is barely launched. She is not yet 
out of port,—her voyage but begun,---her sails just bent, her ropes 
all new, her crew hastily gathered from the corners of the earth. 
(sod speed her forth! I see everywhere confusion, newness, crud- 
ity,—no weakness,—no decay. If seams strain open in her sturdy 
sides, give her a little time,—they shall be staunched. If com- 
passes are deflected by the new substance of her iron walls, bear 
with her awhile, and they shall be adjusted. She puts back for 
nothing. She asks no odds of fate. I see her plough right on, 
with cheery hail, her canvass strained, her flag at peak, through 
storm and shine, the strong ark for the deliverance of nations, 
buffeting the seas. The men who strive and dare shall save their 
freight and win the port. Therefore 


* * Sail on! O ship of State! 

Sail on! O Union strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang!—what hammers beat! 
In what a forge, and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy Hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock! 
‘Tis of the wave, and not the rock! 

‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on! Nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our Faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 7 
Are all with thee!—Are all with thee! 
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PIANO SOLOS. 


Immediately after the conclusion of the oration, which was 
listened to with marked attention, Miss Anna Bock, of New York, 
was introduced, and executed in a highly artistic and effective 
manner, two solos upon the piano—a “Nocturne,” by Chopin, and 
one of the brilliant ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies,” by Liszt. j 

After the applause which followed this performance had sub- 
sided, the CHAIRMAN arose and said :— 


The attainment of renown in the field of literature in this 
age, when so many fertile minds among the civilized nations of 
the world are competing for it, is of rare occurrence; to achieve 
it under any circumstances usually requires the labor of a life 
time, but | can now, with much pleasure, make to you the some- 
what remarkable announcement that the fame which is so long in 
reaching others has been gained in “‘One Summer” by an Amer- 
ican young lady, from the State of Maine, who honors us with her 
presence to-day, and who, in compliance with the request of your 
committee, has prepared “The Poem” for this occasion. 


Miss Buancue Wiitis Howarp, the authoress of a popular 
book, entitled “One Summer,” was then introduced, attired in cos- 
tume after the style of Martha Washington, and read the following 


POEM. 


One hundred years ago to-day— 
But why repeat the story 
Inscribed on History’s page for aye 
In characters of glory ? 
The record of an age sublime, 
Of God-like consummations 
That brighter yet shall grow with time 
Through countless generations. 





Our Country! Not with boastful pride, 
But lovingest devotion, 

Thy children, who have wandered wide, 
Flash greetings through the ocean. 
We hail with banquet, song, and mirth 
The century’s worth and ending. 
Live long!—O youngest of the earth, 

God and thy sons defending. 
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Men live,—bent, hoary-headed sires 
Were born before the day 

That Freedom lit her altar-tires 
By Massachusetts Bay. 

But, ah! keep shut the dreadful book! 
What dangers has she known! 

No greater e’er an empire shook, 
Or thundered round a throne. 


Though darkest clouds, by lightning torn, 
Have poured their drenching rain; 

Behold, on this Centennial morn 
The sun shines bright again. 

And flowers and verdure clothe the fields, 
Where late the tempest past; 

The land her bounteous increase yields. 
Oh, be that storm the last! 


And now let Happiness abound— 
From all sad memories cease — 
Nor mar with one discordant sound - 

The harmonies of Peace. 


From the Sierra’s rugged slopes, 
By broad Pacific’s shores, 
Where wide the golden portal opes 
To nature’s glittering stores ; 
From where, by mighty Northern lakes,— 
Karth has no grander chain,— 
The wealth the sturdy settler takes 
Of forest, mine, and plain;— . 


From old New England’s lofty hills, 
Whose rushing rivers whirl 

The spindles of a thousand mills, 
As to the sea they curl;— 

From vast States, rich with coal and ores, 
Where Alleghanies rise, 

From where the Mississippi pours 
A Southern Paradise ; — 


We gather—borne by prosperous gale— 
A little patriot-band, 

Here, in the Neckar’s fertile vale, 
The pleasant Suabian land, 

‘Mid vine-clad banks and wooded peaks, 
Where every peaceful scene 

A people, blessed of Heaven, bespeaks 
A gracious King and Queen, 
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_O, land, by noble virtues warmed! 


Of Learning,—Art,—untold ; 

Out of whose mighty forests swarmed 
The mailed chiefs of old, 

Whence came the bold and hardy race 
Most terrible in wars, 

From whom our lineage we trace, 
Our freedom and our laws. 


What progress designates their deeds 
Since fourteen hundred years! 

For ages may be hidden seeds 
Before the fruit appears. 

And evermore will nations free 
Revere the Saxon’s sod, 

Who left the germs of liberty 
Where’er their proud feet trod! 


A hundred thoughts of kindred ties 
Spring from the heart like flowers— 

No strangers we, beneath their skies, 

' Who find a home ‘neath ours. 

And while our banner waves above 
With glad anticipations, 

We pledge this day, with hearts of love, 
The Brotherhood of Nations ! 


For thus, beside this storied stream, 
We hear our country’s teaching, 


And muse upon her grandest theme, 


Far-coming and far-reaching, 
And bless the Sovereign of the Free 
For what the time presages, 
Whose throne rests on Eternity, 
Whose footsteps are the ages. 


PIANO SOLO. No. 2. 


Following the Poem came Mr. Groracre Macratu, of New 
York, with ‘“Liszt’s Transcription of Mendelsohn’s Music to the 
This talented young artist displayed 
in the rendering of this piece an almost marvellous technique and a 
fine musical conception which was fully appreciated and acknowl- 
edged by the audience. 

At this point, 2 o’clock, the assembly were invited by the 
PRESIDENT to occupy the seats assigned them at the banqueting 
tables, and partake of a sumptuous 
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Durine the progress of the dinner the audience were very pleas- 
antly entertained with excellent music by Schlay’s celebrated band. 
After two hours of social enjoyment’ at the tables, the PrusmEnt 
oF THE Day arose, and, having called the assembly to order, ad- 
dressed them substantially as follows :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 


Up to this time we have proceeded in parliamentary order 
with the exercises of the day exactly according to the lines ar- 
ranged in the “bill;” and I should think, by the appearance of 
these tables, that we had also thoroughly “investigated” all “the 
provisions in the bill” of fare, and that nothing more remains to 
be attended to, just now, in that direction. The hour has, there- 
fore, now arrived when it is proposed, in accordance with the 
spirit of the day we celebrate, to ‘declare our independence of 
fixed orders,” by calling for short and independent speeches from’ 
independent thinkers. 

In order to enjoy this part of our entertainment, and make 
it typical of the relations and duties which the several States, 
from which we come, owe to the great Union that constitutes our 
common country, we must put into each of our hearts a snug little 
resolve to the effect,—that we are gathered around these tables as 
brothers and sisters, to eat and drink our bread and wine as 
members of one social family—knowing no North or South, no 
East or West,—and, under the ties of renewed friendship, pledg- 
ing ourselves to remember ever the duties we owe to each other, 
to our country, and to the Ruler of all Nations, 


‘For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er mantling land and sea. 
One-third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free.” 
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We, as American citizens, surely have reason to be proud 
of an inheritance so grand and vast as this, and happy, too, in 
knowing that the nationalities of the world, whose people have, in 
some form, a vested interest in it with us, are now numerous 
enough to encompass the earth in a united chain of good wishes 
for the perpetuity and prosperity of our country. 

In presenting at this time the 


REGULAR TOASTS 


of the day, I know we shall feel that it is not only our duty but 
our greatest pleasure to first remember the representative and 
greatly honored head of our own nation. I will, therefore, invite 
you to rise and drink to 


Tae Heattu or roe Prestpent or tue Untrep Srares—The chieftain of a 
free and united nation, who put liberty and law above any personality or dignity 
of official rank—a nation who will revere and cherish any ruler who uses power 
in the interests of his people, and is loyal to the principles of ,constitutional 
freedom. 


The whole assembly arose and drank this toast with great 
enthusiasm. Amid the repeated shouts and cheers of the gentle- 
men, and the waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies, the band 
struck up the old familiar strain of the “Star-spangled Banner,” 
adding a renewed excitement to the inspiriting scene, which was 
continued for several minutes. When. the applause had subsided, 
this toast was responded to in the following 


ADDRESS BY MR. J. L. CORNING. 


Mr. CHarrman, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,— 


I accept with grateful pride the duty which your generosity 
has imposed upon me of offering the first tribute of our feast to 
the land of our birth and adoption. For it is to our dear country 
that we drink a pledge of love and loyalty in the person of its 
chief magistrate. In projecting to ourselves so large a horizon we 
forget not the honor which is due to the man elected twice by 
the people to fill the highest office in their gift. We do not for- 
get the loyal devotion and soldierly courage which the nation thus 
gratefully remembered and recompensed. Let them remain an 
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imperishable record on the page of our national history. Nor do 
we forget the illustrious men who preceded him, and who have 
finished not only their othcial but their earthly career; names 
written indelibly on our hearts, names which our children and 
children’s children, through unnumbered generations, shall be taught 
to hold in affectionate reverence, names first and foremost to be 
spoken whenever and wherever the story of popular liberty is 
rehearsed in uttered words or on printed page. That little band 
of chieftains includes Heaven’s best gifts to the New Republic which 
has now survived her first century of probation for candidature in 
the roll of nations. God be thanked for the bounty of great and 
good men—and women too,—on whatever land or-clime has been 
shed the lustre of their lives! } 

But it is a peculiarity of all higher civilizations,—may I not 
say, without invidious comparison, that it is a distinguishing feature 
of American civilization?—to merge all personalities, whether high 
or low, in the well-being of the people. Barbarism is knowh by the 
servile deference of the masses to a single man whom some ac- 
cident of birth or circumstance has lifted to power. Civilization, 
in whatever zone or latitude, and under whatever forms of govern- 
mental administration, outgrows this pagan folly and-reveres po- 
tentates not as men, but as the representatives of law, justice and 
the protection of human rights. On this wise, and not in the blind 
servility of Orientalism and Medizvalism, are the chieftains of the 
civilized world, in this nineteenth century of grace, honored and - 
held in loyal regard, whether on the Western or the Eastern Con- 
tinent, and whether they are called presidents, emperors or kings. 
So then it is not so much to any one man that we drink our 
loyal pledge to-day, as it is to the principles and institutions of 
justice, rectitude, and liberty, which he is elected to represent and 
conserve for his people and the generations that are to follow. 
Men are mortal, but principles never die, and institutions survive 
the perished centuries. Our New Republic is a checker-board, on 
which white men—and black ones too—go to the front over all 
opposition, get crowned as kings in our peculiar republican fashion, 
go forth on brief campaigns of power, sometimes of plunder, get 
taken captive, are dethroned and retire into their native obscurity 
again. Our presidents, the best of them, have a brief official long- 
evity. The people have got used to the rotary system, and third 
term dogmas are not popular. It is the instinctive dread which 
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all freemen have of Cesarism and man-worship, the fast-rooted 
resolve lodged deep in every yeoman’s breast, that the personality 
of potentates should: be hidden behind law, justice, and liberty. 

While we sit in this festive hall surrounded by these loved 
emblems of our land and birthright, these stars and -stripes blend- 
ing with the banners of Germany in brotherly accord, while we 
are drinking the health of our President in pledges of loyal de- 
yotion, the public mind of our country is again convulsed accord- 
ing to its periodical wont with the question concerning a fit suc- 
cessor to the office. We all have our unuttered predelections, 
hopes, and forebodings concerning this peaceful strife, which every 
four years stagnates trade, and turns every shop into a forum, and 
every mechanic into a political orator. But we reflect with thanks- 
giving that thus far in our history, though the successful com- 
petitor for the first office in the nation’s gift has been sometimes 
the man against whom we cast our votes and, possibly, launched 

a volcanic eruption of oratory which brought down the house in 
thunders of applause and nearly knocked us over in the recoil, 
yet the Republic has gone on like a chariot with its span of fleet- 
footed and iron-sinewed steeds, not caring seemingly whether the 
driver on the box wore the livery of a Republican or a Democrat! 

I trust all Presidents past, present, and to come, will excuse 
my homely figure of speech; but, false loyalty and reverence aside, 
and jesting quite apart, it is true that the chieftain of any govern- 
ment, which is from the people and for the people, is the driver 
on the box; and John Smith the farmer, and Thomas Jones the 
blacksmith, with their wives and children, are the passengers in- 
side of the carriage who demand that they be driven on a safe 
and pleasant road, and in default of this will speedily advertise 
in the column of ‘‘ Wants” in the daily gazette for “a new coach- 
man well recommended by his last employer.” 

And now, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, intermitting 
for a brief moment the pleasant humors and rose-colored imagin- 
ings which might justly have place in a festal occasion like the 
present, what’ serious-minded man or woman can repress an in- 
quiring outlook into the future of our dear Republic? Of more 
import a millionfold is the question here involved than the con- 
jectures of curiosity and partizan zeal concerning the future suc- 
cessful candidates for any, even the most exalted oftice in the 
‘nation. With minglings of hope, and faith, and solicitude, and 
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prayer, who of us hath not asked in his secret heart, whether 
America’s second Centennial is among the things which the great 
Future holds in its dark womb? The voice of an invisible pres- 
ence speaks to me.in my night-musings and inquires, “Dost thou 
believe that when thy mortal frame,—the accident of thine immortal 
self.—has gone back to dust, a second century shall complete its 
span over the land which gave thee birth?” It were easy to give 
answer out of the fermenting and effervescing fancies of a blind 
and puerile enthusiasm. But this will not suffice to give rest to 
a thoughtful mind contemplating the inevitable hazards of popular 
liberty and the great and untried problems of the future. 

Not ignoring all that a careful philosophy, lighted by historic 
precedent, might justly say to dampen the enthusiasm of hope and 
expectation, I have answered this solemn query to myself in the 
affirmative. Yes, on the whole, Greece, Rome, and other ‘perish- 
able republics of antiquity to the contrary notwithstanding, America 
will probably prove an illustrious exception of the vitality of pop- 
ular institutions on the unwritten pages of the far future. No 
republic that ever existed could show one half the prevalence of 
popular culture in intelligence and morals that America can show. 
There never was, in any republic of the past, so widely dissemin- 
ated a faith in the imperative necessity of popular education, as — 
there is in America. Only in popular education and moral culture 








prevailing among the masses, are to be found the safeguards of 


liberty. Without these, liberty becomes a desolating torrent in 
lieu of a fertilizing stream. With these, liberty is always safe 
and oppression is the only peril, if indeed it is a possibility in such 
conditions. Herein lies the philosophy of the transientness and 
the permanence of institutions, and the American people as a 
whole comprehend and believe in it. Were not the influences of 
education and moral culture extending with unexampled rapidity 
on the Western Continent, no man, except he were a blind en- 
thusiast, could’ predict for democratic liberty, as there exemplified, 
another hundred years’ lease of life. Only because we know them 
to be at work on our native soil, these divine forces, bequeathed | 
to us by our fathers, which redeem man from the domination of 
beastialness, and make the heaven-wide distinction between society 
and a cattle yard, only because of this do we cast a look of hope’ 
and joyous faith down the long vista of America’s opening second 
century. These are the angels of God, who shall watch over our - 
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future, if we but give them welcome and hospitality. With no 


boastful pride, then, do we look from this festal board to the new 


century just coming to birth. Nay, rather with humble thanks- 
giving for all the guaranties of our civil security and a pious re- 
solution by every means to conserve them. 


Mr. Cornine@ concluded his address by reading, with the kind 
permission of the authoress who was present, the following 


POEM, 
Written for this Occasion by Mrs, ANNIE H. MERCUR, of Pennsylvania. 


Hail, glorious day! Our country’s jubilee! 
Wave! Freedom’s banner, wave! 

Fly, heart and soul, transported o’er the main; 

Join with the millions there the glad refrain! 


Like pilgrims from a distant height, 
So we, a loyal band, 

Look out to thee across the waste, 
Our own, our native land. 


Land ever nearest to our heart, 
Far from thy sheltering wing 
The sea of life has drifted us,— 
Hear thou the song we sing! 


All hail! We send our greeting! 
To-day thou art of age! 

Turn a new leaf, Columbia, 
Upon thy history’s page! 


Yet pause! Behold the wondrous scheme 
Before the ages planned 

That blood of brethren being shed 
To purify the land 


Should wash away thy sins of youth, 

And leave thy record clear, 
Making the blot on Freedom’s Flag 
_ Forever disappear. 


Bitter the cost,—yet who shall dare 
His counsel to withstand, 

Who framed this spacious universe, 
And spanned it with His hand. 
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Now shalt thou with untrammeled strength ie 
On eagle-pinions fly, Be sh 
Two mighty seas thy battlements, Rta si ee 
Thy dome the glorious sky. oe afi, 
Peerless, thy star victorious ita 


Attracts the nations’ gaze! 
They cluster round to offer thee 


The tribute, of their praise. ee e 
Bring forth the laurel, F Gh ; ma 


Weave in the bay! 
Blest land of freedom, 
We crown-thee to-day! 


Praying that thou may’st older grow ne Mee 2 os | 
In purity and truth, oi P 

We breathe one sigh, Columbia, 
Over thy vanished youth. 


On scholars, statesmen, patriots 
We would a thought bestow, 

Who bravely fought our battles 
A hundred years ago;— 


Gave us this goodly heritage, 

_ And sealed it with their blood. . 2. 

Alas! we cannot call them back Behe. 2) 
Across the narrow flood! ih Sere aes 


They struck the blow for freedom first, Maret Saye 
Our civil war the last; | ~  SE e 

We are united once again, pare 
The bitterness is past. 


Peace be to them, where’er they fell, 
Who perished in the strife: 

They clasp the hand of fellowship 
In the immortal life. 


Oh! blessed eternal brotherhood, 
Inspire us that we may 

Each seek in heaven-born unity 
To vie with thee to-day. 


The city called from brother's love 
Has reared a common board, 

All gather there where once a Penn 
Proved “mightier than the sword.” 
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May those in ages yet to come, 
When we have passed away, 
Recount with pride this epoch of 

Their country’s natal day. 





sas , Hail, glorious day! Long may the Union stand! 
. . Wave! Freedom's banner, wave! 

Fly, heart and soul, transported o’er the main; 
Join with the millions there the glad refrain! 
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Hearty applause followed the conclusion of the poem. 
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The next regular toast proposed by the CHarrman was as 
follows :— 


Tue Heavra or Hts Masesry tar King or Wirrremperc,— Under whose reign 
foreigners thankfully enjoy, alike with his native subjects, freedom, the protection 
of good laws, and those admirable institutions of culture in art, literature, 
rit and science, which abound in his kingdom, and are renowned among all civil- 


| ¥ ized nations, 

Ts | Fe 

eh ‘The assembly arose and drank this toast standing, and the 
3 gentlemen responded to the sentiment with hearty cheers, while 
_ the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and the band played the 
Berit national air of Wiirttemberg—‘‘God save the King.” 

+The toast was sent by telegraph to the king, who was at 
ae: _ Friedrichshafen, and the following message was immediately re-_ 
fe turned : 

en 

Boe | FE RIEDRICHSHAFEN, uly Ath, 6 o’clock 54 min. 


——s Consun Porrer, Stuttgart. 
ae His Majesty the King has commanded his gracious thanks 
and obligations to be expressed to the American citizens assem- 
pled at the Centennial Celebration in Stuttgart, for the compli-— 
| mentary greeting received by telegraph. 
GarTTNER, Chief of the Cabinet. 











The following was the next regular toast :— 


_ American Epucarion,—Favored in its own home, it finds a foster home in 
 Germany,—with gratitude receives the influences of the Fatherland, that it may 
Solan more influential in the native land. 


Music—“ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
35 
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This toast, together with the previous one in honor of the 
King and his Kingdom, was responded to as follows :— 


ADDRESS BY PROF. GEORGE L. RAYMOND, 
Of Williams College, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Prestpent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

On this Centennial Fourth of July, the American seems to be 
expected to report the results of a careful endeavor to apply to 
his own condition, considered in its national relations, those wisest 
words, perhaps, of the wisest of the Athenians,—‘‘know thyself.” 
To many who may listen to the utterances inspired by the spirit 
of the day, much of this knowledge may seem to be the result of 
imagination rather than of experience. For all that, what is said, 
if not interesting because it is important, may be so because it is 
curious. It was Grote, I believe, the English Historian, who used 
to express a preference for meeting men who could and would 
talk about themselves. They might not communicate the absolute 
truth. They would communicate, at least, that which lay nearest 
to their hearts and seemed to be of the most vital importance. 

It is in accordance with some such principle as this, I 
presume, Mr. President, that you have called upon me, in the 
toast with which I have been honored because a _ representative, 
in a humble way, of the teachers of our country, to say some- 
thing about the American system of education. You’ must allow 
me, however, to begin with a protest. It is extremely difficult to 
speak intelligently of anything distinctively American in the pres- 
ence of any who, for any reason,—on account, perhaps, of long 
residence in this ‘country, or of an education received here,—have 
come to regard the results of our institutions, or of any institu- 
tions, from a European view-point. 

The truth is—a truth, too, that ought to be impressed upon 
the mind and wrought into the character of every young American 
educated abroad—that many of our institutions, civil and social 
as well as educational, are conducted according to principles dia- 
metrically the opposite of those exemplified on this side of the 
water. This is not’ to say that our methods, in any respects, are 
superior to those employed here. In many respects they are in- 
ferior. It is simply to state a fact—a fact which, if not under- 
stood, renders it impossible to form with accuracy even the most 
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crude and elementary judgments with reference to the workings of 
the American system. One hundred years ago, our forefathers 
succeeded in producing a revolution—not a revolution either in a 
European, far less in a French sense—not that of wheel’s tire 
revolving once or often to return always to its first position—not 
that of the globe, passing at morn from darkness to light to pass 
at eve from light back to darkness again. It was a revolution 
of a more permanent character. As was so admirably said by 
the Orator of the Day, it was a revolution of the nature of a develop- 
ment—that of the earthquake when it shakes and throws aside 
forms existing on the surface of the world in order to pour through 
and above them the glowing life of the masses below. It was a 
revolution placing these latter where they might remain, forming 
the soil of a new earth to become fruitful for new harvests. in 
the future. . 

Wherever you look at anything distinctively American, there 
you find the masses on the surface’ claiming the first consideration; 
and, unless you bear this in mind, you will misjudge everything 
else. For instance, to apply this fact to political movements: In 
Europe, when one thinks of government, there are instantly sug- 
gested certain privileged and ruling classes, many of whom are 
not directly responsible to the people. With these, with sovereigns 
and ministers, with statesmen in parliament and divines in synods, 
all changes in modes of administration are expected to start. 
Reforms move from above, downward. In America, all this is re- 
versed. There the people are the sovereigns. The officials of 
government are called, and are, public servants. Every few years, 
they return their authority to the people who, by their suffrage, 
are expected to reward or rebuke them as they deserve. Largely 
for this reason, changes in methods of government in America, 
reforms are not expected to start with the classes holding office. 
These classes are put into their places in order to represent public 
sentiment; and men who go beyond it or lag behind it, are kept 
at home. Hence the reason why—not, by any means always in 
a bad sense, but nevertheless in a true sense—the American of- 
ficial is so often a politician, a shrewd, practical man of policy, 
rather than a reformer. Hence the reason why men—like him of 
whom both Germany and America may be equally proud, Carl 
Schurz, of Missouri—men of ideas, originality, and independence 
—the best men of our country, as foreign newspapers tell us,—are 
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so often out of office. This is to be regretted for more reasons 
than one. But in America the fact does not cast the reflection 
upon the nation as a whole that European imaginations sometimes 
find there. It does not signify that the best man is not in a 
place in which to give prominence to reform. It may mean just 
the opposite. It may mean that he is free from those obligations 
to constituents and to party that can trammel not only the ex- 
pressions but also the opinions of even an honest mind; and it 
may mean also, in a country where reforms start from below 
and move upward, that he is in the very brunt and front of 
the conflict. 

These reversed conditions of administration in America as 
contrasted with Europe, withdraw the foundation from many ex- 
pressions adverse to our country that one finds in foreign period- 
icals. Some of these, at least, are left in as precarious a predica- 
ment as the Irishman’s chimney. He proposed to begin building 
it, you remember, by laying the top brick first. In constructing 
theories of government according to the European method, to be- 
vin with the classes at the top is a necessity; according to the 
American, it is almost an absurdity. These efforts of the old 
world to examine into the wants of the new, remind one, not a 
little, of the struggles of a father called up in the night, in the 
absence or illness of the mother, and trying to soothe the spirit 
of a babe in long clothes, restless and making the air musical in 
order to emphasize the sensations, in all else but noise, too vaguely 
outlined in that dawn of. existence. As surely as the father puts 
out his hand in the dark to feel for the head of the babe, he finds 
the feet..-As surely as he feels for the feet, he finds the head. 
Some of our rulers—relatively to the whole number many less — 
than is reported abroad—are found to have spots on them. Yes, 
good friends, and we feel deeply chagrinned that such is the case: 
but remember, of the nation, you may have hold of the feet, not 
of the head. * 

Under ordinary circumstances, not nine tenths of the people 
of America think of the government in any other light than as. eee 
something which allows them standing-place and elbow-room, free ae 
play for the exercise of all the qualities of manhood. So long as ae 
it does this, and there is no discovered corruption in a country My 4 
where, as seldom in others, every hint of wrong is published, they i 
tolerate a party or a person that chooses to conduct its affairs, 
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But when emergencies arise, then you will find that the best men, 
though out of office perhaps, and in spite of inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in officials, can and do exert, as in New York some years ago, 
and in Chicago recently, an influence not only, but a controlling 
influence in public movements. This system, according to which 
the private citizen is a power—and the public as a mass are all- 
powerful,—may not always bring to the surface and thrust into 
prominence individuals to whom our country can point as the best 
possible rulers or statesmen; but for all that, yes, largely on ac- 
count of that, we believe that it may and does produce the object 
for which we aim—a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. » 

The same changed conditions in America as contrasted with 
Europe which characterize public life, are noticeable also in pri- 
vate life. With us any individual who wishes to be received into 
what is termed society, must bow, and this to a far greater extent 
than in countries of the old world, to the opinions of the people as 
a mass, especially of that portion of the people with whom he wishes 
to associate. It is they, particularly in our smaller towns, who 
determine not only the ordinary etiquette of social intercourse, 
but also just what is proper or improper with reference to such 
matters as dancing, drinking, popular amusements, and _ religious 
observances. And this is a fact that must be regarded by for- 
eigners if they wish to be welcomed into the best American homes, 
or by philosophers, if they wish to know how a community not 
kept in social order by the forms of aristocracy, nevertheless does 
not lapse into license. When ‘applied to ourselves, individually, 
we all know that this arrangement is sometimes disagreeable. 
We seem to have dethroned Mrs. Guelph only to set up Mrs. Grundy. 
With reference to all these matters, however, there seems to be 
a subtle belief among us that, both in society and the State, the 
voice of the people, if not the voice of God, is, at least, the voice 
of manhood, which every man, in loyalty to his kind, is bound, in 
some sense, to obey; that there is profound wisdom in such in- 
junctions as “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” ‘Let every one of 
us please his neighbor for his good to edification.” Besides this, 
Americans believe—and nothing that they see in Europe weakens 
their belief—that, as a whole, this complance with public opinion 
of which I am speaking, furnishes a safeguard against degeneracy 
in morals. Therefore they submit to it. ‘To an extent greater, 
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perhaps, than among any other people, many things which, as in- 
dividuals, they would hke to do, on account of their feeling of re- 
sponsibility to society, they do not do. | 

This is a feeling, as I claim, entitled to respect, even though 
in some of its developments it may lead to conclusions with which 
you or I individually may not agree; even though, in consequence 
of it, the German-American may sometimes find the native Amer- 
ican, in order to allow his clerks and servants their usual Sun- 
day services and rest—a rest that in most parts of our country 
means cessation from labor, not merely for the upper classes as it. 
does here, but for the lower classes, the domestic classes—in order 
to allow these classes their rest, [ say, and not to imperil its con- 
tinuance to them in the immediate or in the remote future, de- 
liberately choosing cold potatoes and his parlor, rather than hot 
potations and a public park. 

Last winter in Berlin, Mr. President, I took up, on the 
same day, I believe, two newspapers. One contained a long ar- 
ticle claiming to show that men like Thomas, the Dynamite Fiend, 
could be produced only in America, that he was a direct product 
of our civilization, because—and this was the pith of the whole 
argument—men have no ideals in our country as they have in 
Europe; because they think only for the purpose of making money! 
The other newspaper contained an article claiming to show that 
the Americans, by refusing to open their Centennial Exhibition on 
Sundays, were making themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world, because—and this was the pith of this argument—by keep- 
ing it closed they would lose an ‘opportunity of making millions! 
I wished, at that moment, Mr. President, that I had the magi- 
cian’s power of rubbing those two papers into one, and could place 
that one in the hands of all-lkely to be influenced by either. A 
people that think only or mainly of making money, and yet de- 
liberately refrain from making millions, do so, because they have 
ideals of some kind, either true or false; and if, influenced by 
these ideals, they refuse to make money, they have a right, from 
Germany at least, to claim more consideration than that indicated 
by mere abuse. 

I have dwelt upon this principle controlling all the institu- 
tions of America, in accordance with which the elevation and wel- 
fare of the masses rather than of individuals is the object in view, 
in order that you may understand better the few remarks that I 
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have to add with reference to American education. The success 
of any system must be estimated according to the degree in which 
it attains its object. The object of education, as conducted among 
us, seems to be to develop the mass rather than the individual, 
the citizen rather than the scholar. Hence the free schools, some 
of them carrying education far beyond the mere rudiments, which 
are open to all without charge. Children who do not receive an 
education, or guardians who allow them to grow up without re- 
ceiving an education, are not doing their duty to the State. For 
this reason the several States of the Union, one after another, are 
gradually framing laws to make the attendance of children upon 
these or other schools compulsory. Above the ordinary free schools 
are others—some of them free, some not so—schools of design, the 
higher English branches, modern languages, and the classics, pre- 
paring their students for artisan and mercantile life, for teaching 
in the lower schools or for college. Take off the last three years 
from the German gymnasium, and join these to the first year of 
the German university, and the result will represent to you both 
the range of studies and also the age of students in the American 
college, or, as very much the same institution is called, the uni- 
versity. On account of endowments, public and private, tuition in 
many of these institutions is furnished without charge to students 
of limited means. In the college with which | am connected, 
twenty-four thousand Marks are given away annually to such 
persons. 

These American colleges, or universities, are open either to 
young men alone, or to young women alone, or to both sexes, the 
latter with advantage too, as is claimed, both to morals and to 


scholarship. -American women, by the way, in all branches except 


the modern languages being, probably, as a rule, far better edu- 
cated than their sisters of Europe. This ‘is considered to be one of 
the peculiarities of our system. According to European views, it 
may be an unwise one. We believe that the purity, prosperity and 
happiness of a home that houses intelligent beings, depends largely 
upon the degree of intelligence possessed by those chiefly instru- 
mental in rendering it what it is. American customs, too,—on 
account of a spirit of courtesy and honor among the men, un- 
fortunately not always exemplified in those of Continental Europe— 
allow to young women more freedom in all regards, than is granted 
abroad, We believe that liberty may not only follow, but to some 
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extent must precede self-control; that it is as important to the 
development of character in woman as in man. 

There is a difference that needs to be noted between educa- 
tion in an American college and that portion of German training 
to which I have compared it. In America less attention is given 
than in Germany to the thorough mastery of individual branches, 
of Latin and Greek, for instance. The number of branches studied, 
however, is greater. The result you can infer. The German has 
more specific knowledge. The American more general information. 
For this reason, no one who knows what a scholar is, in any de- 
partment, imagines that the American college, if it is to be judged 
by its ability to produce one, is a success. In what regard is it 
a success then? In two regards:—First, It turns out a man fitted 
to take an interest in many branches, and to communicate this to 
others; fitted 7.e. to become an intelligent and beneficial citizen. 
Again, it turns out a man fitted, on account of the glimpse that 


has been given him in college of the many different avenues open- 


ing to intellectual effort, to choose wisely that one which, if he 


intends to become a scholar, he shall begin to pursue with thorough- 


ness. This latter result, you notice, is as distinctly American as 
the former. In this country, authority, exercised from above, places 
the child before his grammar at seven, and expects that at seventy, 
perhaps, the only difference will be, that the grammar will be study- 
ing him. With us, to a far greater extent than in Europe, sons 
choose their own life-work, just as daughters choose their own 
husbands; and the object of preliminary education is supposed to 
be accomplished when they have become enabled to choose in- 
telligently. 

Now, after they have chosen, you may ask whether we have 
no institutions fitted to carry on education and to develop the 
scholar. We have; but in America, these are not termed univer- 
sities. A young man who comes to Germany, knowing less, per- 
haps, than an ordinary graduate of a gymnasium, and yet claim- 
ing to be the graduate of some American university of the far 
West where all education is yet in embryo, by no means represents, 
has no right to pretend to represent, the highest results of our 
educational system. The only institutions in America that can be 
compared with the German universities, are our professional-—not 
universities—but schools. A graduate of Harvard University, for 
instance, must study two or three years longer, in the same in- 
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a stitution, before he can receive a diploma from the Harvard Law 


School or Divinity School. Few of these schools, of which I am 


_ speaking, admit students who have not previously graduated .at 


some college or university. In fact, they stand related to the col-. 
lege or university precisely as do the German universities to the 
gymnasiums. They are numerous and largely attended, the course 
in Theology usually extending over three years; that in Law and 
Medicine over two. Judged by their success in imparting mere 
learning, they may rank below the universities of this country; 
but in training men for practical work in the world, especially in 
the American world, I do not think that our schools of Theology 
and Law are surpassed, even if they are equalled, anywhere. 
his last sentence suggests the direction, in which American 
education is mainly deficient. Only within a few years have schools 


_ begun to be established, in which any branches of learning, not 
haying to do with the immediate practical necessities of life, can 





be pursued as specialties. We need more schools of this descrip- 
tion, schools which shall supplement all the range of studies to 
which the student is introduced in college, and enable one to 
master, with some, degree of thoroughness, the principles not only 


of Theology, Law, and Medicine, but also of the Natural Sciences, 
Philosophy, History, Criticism, and the Arts. It is mainly, as I © 


think, these latter branches, in addition, of course, to the mod- 
ern languages, that can be studied to better advantage here 
than at home. 

All Americans must be gratified to know that so many of 
our students, at present, are pursuing these branches with so much 
success in the different educational centres of this country; and 
the deep obligation under which our land rests to Germany for 
affording us such advantages can never, by the American scholar 
at least, be forgotten. In this regard, the Fatherland has proved 
a true Fatherland to all of us, of whatever race. Our only fear 
is—we sometimes have it—that this country will prove so attractive 
that our students will forget their obligations to those people at 
home who collectively embody, to the true American, the idea of 
sovereignty. Whether one consider its influence upon outward 


success or inward comfort, nothing can be more unfortunate for 
any one than, together with an education abroad, to imbibe opin- 


ions or tastes that unfit his spirit to match conditions at home. 


_ For this reason, some years spent amid the associations of one 
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of our schools or colleges, seems to be of advantage to an Amer- 
ican, even though he has an opportunity to be educated wholly 
in the land of Humboldt, Gethe, and Beethoven. 

As for further training in national feeling, it may well be 
left for occasions like the present. Among the many acts of pri- 
vate kindness and public courtesy, of tender sympathy and tireless 
diligence, in upholding the rights and the honor of American cit- 
izens, that have filled the hearts of all this colony with patriotic 
gratitude and pride, in view of the presence in Stuttgart of our 
present Consul, the enterprise that has had so much to do with 
bringing together the present assembly, is not the least praise- 
worthy. For reasons that have been stated, because we owe alle- 
giance above all other things to the community, Americans, per- 
haps, more than the people of any other country, need to come 
together; need to exchange patriotic sentiments and friendly greet- 
ings. If we have any peculiarity fitted to inspire us to enthusiasm 
as a people, it does not spring, as I conceive, only or mainly from 
the fact that our country is large, its resources many, or its m- 
habitants numerous. All these things may be affirmed with equal 
truth of the nations of Asia. It does not spring from pride of 
race or of birth. We are of many races, and the common: ocean, 
from which all have passed, thankful for baptism into the new life 
of freedom, has buried beneath it the most that made attractive 
the older life of aristocracy. Our peculiarity springs from that 
idea which, one hundred years ago, in colonies where time-honored — 
rights had been wrested away, where lording bishops were laying 
hands on independent churches, and irresponsible soldiers trampling 
upon privileges granted by royal charters, and perogatives exercised 
by lawful assemblies, caused those men of Lexington—sixty farmers 
in the face of eight hundred veterans who came against them, to 
stand, like a wall of blood, between the might of the sovereign 
and the right of the subject; from that idea that hurled all those 
united Saxons of the West upon Saxons of the Hast, in order to 
mould from the contact of the two, for that new world, under new 
heavens and with new surroundings, what we hope shall yet prove 
to be a grander, wiser, purer man-of-the-people, to be permitted 
to live with which man and for which man you and I are thank- 
ful now, and, as we trust, shall continue to be thankful forever. 
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The fourth regular toast, presented by the CHatr was as 
follows :— 


Germany AND Ameritca,—They have learmed together, through varying ex- 
periences, the strength which resides in union. They have demonstrated together, 


_ under widely differing conditions, that power among nations has its base in in- 


telligence diffused among the people. Let them go forward, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the march of human destiny, and show the world that good government, how- 
ever it may vary in form, is the same in substance everywhere. 


Music—German and American National Airs. 


This toast was responded to in the German language, by 
Dr. Kart Mayer, of Stuttgart. The following is the translation of 


DR. MAYER’S ADDRESS. 


Germany and America! By a thousand ties of blood and 


sympathy are the souls of these two peoples united together. 


Stronger than all other bonds is the common mission to which 
history has called them for the well-being of humanity. Since the 
proud edifice of freedom has arisen on the other side of the ocean, 
the ancient peoples on this side have experienced a revival of 
strength in the difficult task of culture. However their struggles 
may eventuate, whether they are crowned with fortune and success, 
or whether they cost the life’s blood in the strife for the eternal 
and inherent rights of humanity—a citizenship in the future awaits 
them, since there lives and thrives in America a mighty organism 
of freedom. The great American Republic is the solace of all the 


oppressed, the encouragement of all in Europe who are in social 


or political constraint. From thence ere long will the blessing of 
freedom be wafted back over the Old World. 

A great mission in human development is in reserve for this 
young people,—this Titanic soul in giant’s form,—which has or- 
ganized itself on the soil of the United States. In Europe it was 
reserved for the white Caucasian race above all others to lay the 
foundations of a culture which in the advancing centuries was 


destined to envelope the globe. To America, the recipient of this 


culture, it is ordained to lay the foundations of order, unity and 
the peaceful development of all the races which embrace our com- 
mon humanity. There live together people of red, black, and 
yellow hue, the latter streaming over from China, a mighty throng, 
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to complicate with new difficulties the great problem of the world’s — i 


development. But those brave souls, who can look through the 
struggles of a day down the vistas of the centuries, do not despair. 
For no idle purpose did nature’s law of selection send to 
posts the most difficult that selectest stock of humanity, the Anglo-_ 
Saxon race. In the struggle for life it is this race above all others 
which is best fitted to endure, to assimilate, and to overcome. 
From the sturdy Germans did nature elect her agents. The 
Angles are of Suevian, the Saxons of lower German origin. » They 
thus unite in their: coalition the two great German families, the 


best that the German mother-country could offer, This race brought — 


freedom as its inheritance from the forests of Germany. History 
inured it in a special manner by a century of preparatory dis- | 
cipline on the British isles. There it learned self-government, self- 
control, subservience to law, the instinct of reform, and that bold 
spirit of enterprize which halted at no venture. Thus trained and 


disciplined in England, this pioneer entered the field of battle on 


which the highest interests of humanity were to be contended for. 

One hundred years ago it inaugurated its historic career 
with that act on which all nations to-day look with benediction. 
During a peace of almost eighty years it has appropriated the 
territory confided to it for the fulfillment of its mission. While ~ 
this was transpiring, there came thither a resistless tide of emi- — 
gration,—the strongest arms and the freest souls from the nations 
of the Old World. Thus did the Anglo-Saxon power grow mighty 
by ever repeated intermingling of blood and spirit, and on this 
wise the people of the United States were able gradually to attain 
an independent position among the cultivated nations of the earth. — 
The exhibition in Philadelphia shows to the world their superior- _ 
ity in the field of usefulness and popular beneficence, in all which 
pertains to the mastery of the elements and the development of 
matter. But in those arts which adorn and beautify life, America 
is already equal to her elders in the brotherhood of nations; yea, 
as Jacob Falke, the master in Vienna, prophesied in the exposition — 


of 1873, she is already far in advance of old Germany. For the 


march of this people is rapid. ‘Go ahead!” is their watchword; 
and how long will it be ere they shall have surpassed us in science 
and art;—us who seem almost ready to confine our public scien- — 
tists to the tactics of war! How grand are the waters of America; 


how glorious are her lakes, and streams, and mountains; how 
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beautiful her forests and fields, and, ah! how beautiful her women 


likewise! Why on such a soil as this should not Art and Beauty 
thrive? The social question,—that disease of the Old World,— 
does not poison the young body of the American people, it only 
taints it. Its territory affords room for universal contentment. » 
Equality, which here is painfully struggled for, is there the root 
of all life. 

Thus equipped, its greatness corresponding to its political 
economy, the American nation took up the question of races. The 
provisional and patriarchal solution of the relation between whites 
and blacks,—slavery to wit,—it has acknowledged to be false and 
has condemned. Even now it is seeking to solve the question 
more worthily and justly. And the solution it will find. A key 
there must be, and the great spirit of discovery, which is char- 
acteristic of the Western people, will fashion it,—that key which 
will open the strongest lock that ever held captive the welfare and 
the happiness of man. America will find a solution for all ques- 
tions of race, and that will be as much of a jubilee for the Old 
World as was the discovery of America in a former age. 

In the “Alabama Case” she showed the nations how, in the 
future, international strife is to be settled. So will she show the 
world the way to fraternize all humanity. That is your mission, 
Americans! You can fulfill it, for you possess the ordination 
thereto. You have a treasure which no State, no people, no race 
on the face of the earth possesses in like degree—Freedom I mean. 
Blessings be on this Freedom of yours! Lift your glasses and 
drink with your German cousins:— 


To the refuge of the weak and the oppressed! To the hope of the 
nations! To the great Democracy! To the American Republic! 


AN EPISODE. — 


The exceptionally fine playing of Schlay’s full band, which 
had contributed much to the enthusiasm of the occasion since the 
dinner began, broke out, at this point, with “Yankee Doodle,” the 
first movement played with drum and fife, and the second with 
twenty five pieces. The recollections of militia musters, and of 
regiments departing for the war, stirred up by this brilliant per- 
formance, were too much for the gravity of the company, and the 
excitement of the day fairly culminated. The whole assembly arose 
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and, amidst the clashing of glasses, the waving of handkerchiefs 
and a roar of clapping hands and shouting voices, the familiar 
strain was four times repeated. A facsimile copy of the original 
“Yankee Doodle” verses, reprinted from a broadside in the posses- 
sion of Geo. -R. Curwen, Esq., of Salem, Massachusetts, was here 
exhibited and, after inspection, presented to Mrs. Paddock, the 
lady referred to in the oration, who was born near Lexington, 
Massachusetts, previous to the adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion, and who is doubtless the oldest native American in Europe. 
During the delivery of the oration she sat immediately in front of 
the orator. 

At this time several telegraphic dispatches were received from 
different quarters of the globe, among them the following:— 


Beri, Germany, July 4th, 6 o’clock, 1876. 
To the American Centennial Celebration m Stuttgart. 


American Independence—long may it live! 
CENTENNIAL DINNER IN BERLIN. 


Moscow, Russias July 4th, +1876. 


To the American Banquet im Stuttgart. 
We have filled our glasses, and now drink to your health and 
happiness. Frstivan at Moscow. 


Rapourzeut, Baden, July 4th, 1876, 5.45 P.M. 
American Centennial Celebration at Stuttgart. 
Accept the congratulations and best respects of he 
CENTENNIAL Frstivan Socrery at RADOLFZELL. 


Garmisu, July 4th, 1876, 11.10 A.M. 


American Banquet, Stuttgart. 
The American flag has just been hoisted on the Zugspitze, 


the highest peak in Germany—long may it wave! 


The Cuatr, after a few introductory remarks, then announced 
the following as the fifth regular toast :— 


To tuz Nations oF Evrorr,—To whom the United States of America are 
indebted for fellow-citizens who, with their lives, talents and industry, have con- 
tributed so largely to her national existence and prosperity. 


Music—A Potpouri of National Airs. 
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Among the representatives of the different nationalities pres- 
ent at the banquet was Mr. A. M. Corne, a native of Sweden, 
and the. CHarrMAN called upon that gentleman, as the represent- 
ative of Scandinavia, to respond to the above toast and favor the 
audience with some information concerning those interesting coun- 
tries, and the following are the 


, REMARKS OF MR. CORNE. 


Mr. Presrpent, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN,— 

You have been pleased, in this toast, to give prominence to 
a race which, glorying in the records of a heroic past, may, with- 
out presumption, claim, at the present time, to stand foremost in 
‘the ranks of civilization. 

We Swedes are fond of thinking of our:portion of Scandi- 
navia as of a land of iron, upon which men of iron used to grow. 
When the daring Viking ploughed the stormy ocean in his drake- 
shaped bark, in search of booty and of danger, for danger’s sake; 
penetrating into the heart of every land of Europe into which 
rivers led; into the countries bordering upon the North Sea and the 
Baltic, as well as into those of the sunny South; even beyond Italy 
and Greece; it was fully as much his aim, nay his desire, to meet 
a glorious death upon the battlefield, and transfigured and clad 
in full armor, ride across the rainbow, to the joys of Valhalla, as 
to return, spoil-laden, to his: native shores. Yet, not always con- 
tented with the transportable fruits of victory, many a Viking 
settled permanently in the country he had conquered. Thus, early 
in the tenth century’ the Norwegian, Jarl Rollo and his followers 
took possession, in Northwestern France, of Neustria, subsequently 
called Normandy,,and again, from these bold Northern adventur- 
ers descended the men who, two. hundred years later, made Eng- 
land their, own. Valiant, but relentless, even cruel in war, the 
characteristic of the ancient Scandinavian in peace, was an elevated 
sense of right, a deep rooted love of liberty, and above all, and in 
contradistinction to Roman and Greek, a genuine and chivalric 
appreciation of the worth of woman, and of her nobler claims as 
his helpmate and equal; and by more than one historian has it 
‘ been asserted that the marked courtesy and respect paid to the 
fair sex in England and America, has, originally, been introduced. 
into the former country by her Scandinavian invaders. 
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Jenturies with their modifying influences have elapsed since 
the day of the roving Viking, and in proportion as the empire of 
civilization has prevailed, that of turbulence has, long ago, vanished 
before it’s growing light. Passionately attached, however, is every 
Scandinavian to the memory of his forefathers’ deeds, a memory 
ever kept alive by the contemplation of mound, ancient armor, and 
Runic inscription, and by the Bards’ inspiriting lay. Thus sings 
one of our modern poets:— 


Af segerminnen fyldt vart land vid Polen | 
Star, som Europa’s aldsta riddarsal, 

Pa valbekannta hjelmar blickar solen, 

Och luften kiinns af segerfanor sval; 

Pa hvarje hall sta forntids runor skurna 
Och jorden ar en enda hjelte urna. 


Full of reminiscences our land lies near the Pole, 
Like Europe’s oldest knightly hall. 

On well-known helms the sun looks down, 

And from the wafting of victory’s banners 

The air feels cool. On every rock engraved 

Are Runes of former ages. An vrn 

The entire earth is, filled with heros’ dust. 


I have dilated somewhat upon this early period of Scandi- 
navia’s history and saga, on account of the poetical, or rather 
romantic features I believe it to possess. Of a different character, 
yet ever replete with memorable events, deeds of national valor, 
and world-renowned names are the periods that followed. I must, 
however, not detain you with entering upon them, and shall, there- 
fore, proceed briefly to sketch so much of Scandinavia’s present 


condition as concerns Sweden and Norway, the kingdom of Den-— 


mark having become entirely disconnected from us since, in the 
early part of this century, her dominion over Norway ceased. 
The two aforenamed sister kingdoms have, under the peace- 
ful dynasty founded by Bernadotte, attained a high degree of 
prosperity. The gigantic strides they have made, during the last 
two generations, upon the road of improvement; in liberal legis- 
lation, in manufactures, in educational institutions, in railroads, in 
science and art, are truly surprising. And withal, animated by 
the same love of liberty that swelled the breast of the ancient 
Viking, the Swedish and Norwegian people of the present enjoy, 
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under a highly constitutional monarchy, all the rational independ- 
ence a human being is entitled to claim. 

When Columbia drinks to the health of Scandinavia, she 
toasts her oldest European friend. The acquaintance was formed 
nearly 500 years earlier than when Columbus discovered the 
Western hemisphere. About the year one thousand, Lief, son of 
one of the principal jarls of Norway, and the discoverer of Green- 
land, with a crew of thirty-five men, landed upon the shores of 
Massachusetts. Their course is described as having been through 
Nantucket Bay and Vinyard Sound, and thence to Mount Hope 
Bay, where Lief pitched his camp. The country was by him called 
Vinland, or Wineland, from the abundance of grapes they found. 
They wintered there, but founded no permanent settlement. The 
chronicles, however, speak of repeated visits to Vinland by Ice- 
landers and Norwegians, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and of their having, upon one of these visits, sailed con- 
siderably south, as far, it is supposed, as the Carolinas. 

Not much over a hundred years after, what may be consid- 
ered the second discovery of North America. by Sebastian Cabot, 
a colony of Swedes settled near the mouth of the Delaware. This 
was in 1627. By degrees they purchased from the Indians, with 
whom they ever lived in the most friendly relations, the whole 
tract of country between Wilmington. and Philadelphia, in which 
latter city a church built by Swedes, is said still to exist. They 
had a Governor sent out by the Swedish Crown. But after con- 


. tinuous disputes and struggles with the Dutch of New Amsterdam, 


the latter took possession of the country in 1655, and in 1664 it 
finally fell into the hands of the English. When William Penn 
made his celebrated treaty of peace with the Indians, it was a 
Swede, Lars Kock, who acted as mediator and interpreter. 

The present Swedish and Norwegian population of the United 
States, though not to be compared in number to the German 
element, is far from inconsiderable. Some thousands are spread over 
the larger cities of the Union, where several newspapers in their 
respective languages are published; but the majority consists of 
peasants from the Scandinavian mountain districts, who have estab- 
lished large settlements in the West.. Simple in manners and 
habits, frugal, saving and industrious, skilled in various crafts, and 
of a peaceful. disposition, these people have, whilst laying the 
foundation of their own prosperity, created for themselves a sin- 
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gularly favorable reputation, to which, not unlikely, some of the 
centlemen present, hailing from the Western States, can bear 
corroborating testimony. 

Ladies and gentlemen! In the name of my nation, and if I 
may presume so far, in the name of the other nations to which 
allusion has been made, I thank you for your toast. And let me 
express the hope that, in responding to the same, and in comply- 
ing with the Presidents request to give some information about my 
country, I may not have been led by fond reminiscences to dwell 
upon matters purely Scandinavian too long for the present occasion. 

Having, however, thus far, addressed you from the stand-point 
of a Swede, I beg your leave, in conclusion, to add a few words 
as a citizen of the United States. Proud of my earlier nationality, 
I have the greatest cause for being equally so of the nationality to 
which I have now for more than a score of years belonged, and 
with which I consider myself entirely identified. And how can a 
Scandinavian be otherwise than proud of such a glorious country 
of adoption? Was not that yearning for liberty which, one hun- 
dred years ago, spurred the Colonies to cast off the yoke of op- 
pression the same yearning that constituted the motive power of 
every action of the Norseman of old, the same yearning that still 
lives in the Norseman of to-day? Who can but love the country 
where man’s dearest birthright was, once more, recovered? A 
country so great and powerful, because free? The American Re- 
public is a mighty edifice, in the raising of which, from the laying 
of its foundation stone, one hundred years ago, until now, the di- 
ligent worker from every land has received a hearty welcome, and 
as a fitting reward for his toil, an equal share with the native 
worker in the enjoyment of its glory. Again the peculiar merits 
and abilities pertaining to the different nationalities may be likened 
to so much variegated material, of which the spirit of American in- 
stitutions has formed a mosaic of exquisite pattern and proportions. 

Passing clouds may, temporarily, dim the brilliancy of these 
institutions. Yet let no one despair of the power of purified public 
opinion, which will, infallibly, and let us trust at no distant period, 
dispel all such clouds. And then, when true patriotism, virtue, 
and integrity shall reign paramount, the prize for which the an- 
cestors of some of you, native-born fellow-citizens, fought and bled, 
shall shine forth with unsullied lustre, evermore increasing in value, 
and offering to the people of the United States in every successive 
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year still greater cause for rejoicing at the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. 


The sixth regular toast was announced as follows:— 


Tue Crry or Srurreart,—Described by a recent French author as “The 
Smile” among the beautiful capitals of Germany, Set like a jewel amid the 
loveliness of nature, may its progress in architectural wealth, and its culture in 
every form and department forever correspond with its happy surroundings. 


His Honor, the Mayor of Stuttgart, being detained at his 
home by illness, this toast was responded to by Dr. Zenumr, his 
representative, and the following is the 


SPEECH OF DR. ZELLER. 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN,— 

Allow me, in the name of the city of Stuttgart, to give 
thanks for the kind feelings expressed in the toast to this city. 
We are highly gratified if the Americans here live contented under 
our laws, and enjoy our institutions of culture and the comfort the 
city affords to their satisfaction, and alike as our citizens. Con- 
sider it a small return for the benefits bestowed on many hundred 
thousand Germans, who have gone to your country to deliver them 
from various troubles and to better their fortune, and who have 
found a second home and happy existence. We Germans are 
thankful for all the good they have received in their new father- 
land. I have to add only one wish:—May both nations,—your 
country, the cradle of liberty, and our country, which has a few 
years ago become a nation, not only by its valorous armies, but 
also by the skill of its rulers, principally of Bismarck, our Wash- 
ington,—may both nations, I say, equally flourish, prosper, and 
increase, and may they continue their present cordial intercourse 
as long as they are existing. 


Mousic—Suabian Potpouri. 


The PrestpEent offered as the seventh and last regular toast 
the following :-— 


Tue Press,—The mouth-piece of free thought—and the light that illum- 
inates the path that leads to popular progress in knowledge, art, science and peace, 
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The response to this toast in behalf of the ‘ Press,” which was 
fully represented at the banquet, was made by Mr. Britckmann, a 
German, and one of the editors of the Beobachter, of Stuttgart. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BRUCKMANN. 


Mr. CuarrMaN, Lapies anD GENTLEMEN,— 

Permit me to return thanks, in the name of the members of 
the press present, for the cordial manner in which you have re- 
sponded to this toast, and to offer a few general remarks. It is 
well known that the present United States owe their origin chiefly 
to the iniquities which the followers of other religious principles 
than those of the reigning princes and governments were subjected 
to in England, the Netherlands, and other countries. From gener- 
ation to generation men of industry and learning, men of strong 
principles and stout hearts, were driven from their old homes and 
compelled to trust their families and all they possessed to the sea, 
to save their consciences. They brought with them to their new homes 
not only strong fists to build cottages and blockhouses, and to till 
the soil, but also a good store of knowledge and a persevering mind 
to diffuse their knowledge among the young and the uneducated. 
After the hard labour of the day and the toiling of the week, these 
God-fearing men spent their evenings and Sundays in teaching. In 
this way instruction was more general in the Old States of the . 
present American Union, at the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th century, than it is in certain parts of Europe at the 
present day. ree schools, colleges, libraries were founded in many 
towns. Before long periodical papers sprung up like mushrooms 
after a summer rain. Educated in a Boston free school, we find 
the great Benjamin Franklin-in the year 1721, as a printer’s boy of 
fifteen, at the office of his brother James, who edited a newspaper, 
The Courant. That paper was suppressed in the following year, 
by order of the government, in consequence of an article written 
by the young lad himself. The English ministry saw well that 
love of knowledge engenders love of freedom, and when Sir Robert 
Walpole said, a few years later, “that from the labor of the plant- 
ations great advantages might ensue to the mother country, but 
the advancement of literature and the improvement in art and 
sciences in the American colonies could never be of any service 
to the British State,” he bears at once testimony to the great pro- 
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gress which learning and civilization had made at that time in 
America, as well as to the sagacity of his own mind. In spite of 
all the shackles English governors laid on the American press, it 
pursued its way fearlessly, but none fought more bravely than 
Benjamin. Franklin himself, who, after many adventures, had settled 
in Philadelphia, where he exerted himself to the utmost for the 
instruction of the people. In the newspaper, which he edited, he 
defended absolute freedom of thought, in speech and in the press. 
He rejected with disdain.the policy of arbitrary government, which 
considers truth itself to be a libel. Nor did he fail to defend 
popular governments as resting on the wisest reasons. In the | 
multitude, which hates and fears ambition, he saw the counterpoise 
to unjust designs. The judgment of a whole people, if unbiassed 
by faction, undeluded by the tricks of designing men, he considered 
infallible, as the voice of God. He was of opinion that the people 
could not divest themselves of the supreme authority, and asserted 
the common rights of mankind by illustrating eternal truths, that 
—such was his expression—cannot be shaken, even with the found- 
ations of the world. What Franklin did at Philadelphia, others 
did at other places. In every cottage some periodical was taken 
which held similar language, and thus the same principles were 
divulged throughout the country. During fifty years the American 
press did not cease to enlighten the people on the wrongs they 
suffered, on the rights they had to claim. When the day of action 
came, the American Colonies were so completely imbued with the 
principles of liberty, that they dared to take up the contest against 
the greatest power of the world, against disciplined armies and 
renowned generals. They, whose soldiers had hardly arms to fight 
with, hardly any garments to put on, hardly anything to eat, nor 
means to procure supplies. But they had something which neither 
the brave English guardsmen nor the poor German mercenaries 
possessed: Love of liberty! To have kindled this noble sentiment in 
the hearts of the people, is the eternal merit of the American ° 
press of that time. To the press was owing, in a great measure, 
the success of the struggle with England. It was the great triumph 
of the press, that the Declaration of Independence—the fundament 
of the American Constitution—pronounced, in words more power- 
ful than even Thomas Paine used afterwards, those rights which 
the press had claimed, before and during the struggle, for all man- 
kind, to be innate and inalienable. This is the great meaning of 
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the Declaration of Independence: the protective system of arbitrary 
government is at an end, the supreme authority of the people be- 
comes the acknowledged fundamental principle of policy. From 
that day, and not from the French revolution, dates in reality modern 
history: Novus seclorum nascitur ordo—a new order of times and 
things arises. And, in this sense, the day of the Declaration has 
ever since been celebrated in America, and wherever men live who 
consider life without liberty to be no life. On that day every chest 
expands with joy, every heart beats louder. With pride the Amer- 
ican citizen looks back upon what he has achieved; with eager- 
ness do we, in Europe, look forward to the time when we shall be 
as free as our brothers in America. Thus, the Fourth of July is 
the great festival of liberty and fraternity to all nations. That the 
blessings which the Declaration of Independence, this great charter 
of liberty, has vouchsafed to the States one hundred years ago, 
may become universal, in Europe as in Asia, in Africa as in 
Australia, is the toast which I have now the honor to propose. 
Ladies and gentlemen, fill your glasses and drink with me to 


The spread of political and religious liberty all over the world 


Mustc—A. Selection. 


All of the regular toasts having been presented, the Hon. 
Marr. Ennis, of Massachusetts, arose and spoke as follows:— 


REMARKS OF MR. ELLIS. 


Mr. CuarrMan, Lapres and GENTLEMEN,— _ , 

It may not be inappropriate, or out of order, at the present 
stage of the proceedings ofthe Celebration, to state that there 
has been delegated to me a pleasant and most agreeable duty to 
perform. It is to tender to the Orator of the Day the thanks of 
the ladies and gentlemen here assembled for the able, interesting 
and eloquent address he has delivered to us to-day, and in this 
connection I beg to offer this toast:— | 


Tur Oravor or tur Day,—A worthy son of an honored and eloquent sire. 
American institutions may forbid hereditary titles, but they cannot prohibit here- 
ditary eloquence. 


You have received this sentiment with the enthusiastic ap- 
plause it deserves. Hereditary talent and hereditary eloquence are | 
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not of ordinary growth in our country.’ Among the honored names 
affixed to the Declaration of Independence there are only a few 
prominent in the minds of the American people, but there are 
representatives of two whose voices are heard in the land to-day:— 
An Adams, of Massachusetts, is, at this moment, reading the De- 
claration of Independence in the “Old Cradle of Liberty”—Fa- 
neuil Hall—in Boston; while a Lee, of Virginia, is performing that 
patriotic duty in Philadelphia, on the same spot and in the same 
hall where, one hundred years ago, his ancestor, Richard Henry 
Lee, signed his name to that immortal document. This augurs 
well for Fraternity in America—Massachusetts and Virginia again 
stand ‘“‘shoulder to shoulder” as they did in ‘‘Seventy-six,” ‘“keep- 
ing step to the music of the Union.” 

There are instances in our country where, for three or four 


- generations,—filling the century of our national life,—families have 


been prominent in the annals of the Republic, and in the minds 
and hearts of the people; and no State in the Union is better re- 
presented with hereditary talent than that State which claims the 
Orator of the Day as one of her talented sons—I mean the good 


old State of Massachusetts! Among the families there, .I may be 


allowed to mention, the Adams’s, of Quincy,—the Quincys, of Boston, 
—the Saltonstalls, of Salem, and last, but not least, the Rantouls, 
of Beverly. 

The statutes of Massachusetts bear impress of the watchfulness 
of the latter family in the person of the grandfather who, for 
more than a quarter of a century, sat in the halls of legislation. 
The American Senate, a body which has not its peer in the civil- 
ized world, has listened, enchanted, to the eloquent voice of the 
father, while we, assembled here to-day, bear witness of the ability 
and talent of the son. 

And now let us look into the future:—That future, when San 
Francisco, on the Pacific, shall rival in population her opposite 
neighbor, the city of Pekin,—that future, when the city of New 
York, on the Atlantic, shall become the acknowledged monetary 
centre of the commercial world,—that future, when the American 
flag shall not only float over the ice-bound coasts of the North, 
but over the equatorial boundary of the Darien Canal in the 
South—that future, when 


‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 
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And, judging that future by the past, we have good reason to pre- 
dict that in some far-off Stuttgart—one hundred years hence— 
patriotic American citizens will gather together to celebrate the 
second Centennial of the Republic, and listen there to an address 
delivered in the manly tones and eloquent words of a true and 
lineal descendent of our own Orator of the Day. 


I am fully aware, Mz. President, that short speeches after 
dinner are “the order of the day,” but now that I am up, I can- 
not permit this occasion to pass without referring to the official 
representative of America in this city. It is my pleasure as well 
as my duty to tender him publicly, here in your presence, my 
heartfelt thanks for the great kindness and attention he has shown 
my family for the past year during my absence in America; and 
also to add that, which you already know and appreciate—that | 
by his indefatigable exertions, his honorable conduct, his intelligent 
labor and his gentlemanly bearing, he has not only endeared him- 
self to the American residents of Stuttgart, but has raised the 
Consulate in this city to a position which has not its superior in 
any city on the continent. 


It may be contrary to etiquette for me, at this time, to offer 
you another sentiment, but, nevertheless, I feel that you will not 
only pardon but join me heartily in my proposition. Therefore I 
submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, this toast :— 


Tur American Consut,—A distinguished member’ of the American Civil 
Service—a credit to his country, and an honorable representative of Republican 
institutions. 


Mustc—Red, White and Blue. 


RESPONSE BY MR. RANTOUL. 


Mr. Rantoun, at the call of the President, replied as follows: 


Mr. Presmpent, LApiEs AND GENTLEMEN,— 

I would not, at this late hour, detain you a moment beyond 
the time necessary for thanking the gentleman on my right, Hon. 
Mr. Ellis, for the complimentary terms with which he has seen 
fit to couple my name, and the audience for the kind manner, in 
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which they have received it. Civility and my own sense of obli- 
gation require this, and I should venture no further, but that I 
am encouraged by the invitation of the presiding officer to add 
a word, for to-day we may certainly feel that we are all as clay 
in the hands of the Porrsr. 

I desire, first, to say that if, as the gentleman on my right 


predicts and as I hope, this celebration is*to be followed by a 


long,—let me say an endless series of similar annual observances 
in Stuttgart, and a long line of Fourth-of-July-orators is to follow 
in the path first trod by the orator of to-day,—I desire to say, 
Sir, that no address of the kind, be it ever so good, will be list- 
ened to by a more patient, attentive and sympathetic audience 
than this. 

And now, Sir, let me read a short poem, placed in my hands 
by a lady just leaving Stuttgart for her home in America, and 
which might well have been read after the toast to the city of 
Stuttgart, had not our friend, Dr. Zetier, so feelingly responded 
to that sentiment. 


Fair city of the Suabian hills! 
How lovely thine array, 

In all thy summer beauty decked, 
To hail our Festal Day! 


What wonder! when thy balmy shades, 
And blooming flowers beguile, 

That thou art called, of Germany, 
The bright and sunny smile! 


And we, whose own dear “ Fatherland” 
Lies far across the sea, 

On this our nation’s holy day 
Warm greetings give to thee! 


Thou art of royal cities 
The youngest of the train! 

Last born of Time, our Empire Home 
Stretches from main to main. 


But come, O! vine-crowned maiden! 
And grace our birthday feast! 

Shrink not to take the proffered hand: 
Of the Giant of the West! 
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Tis only full of welcome! 
It only bids good cheer! 

It will not steal thy heart away, 
That should be rooted here! 


Long may thy radiant smile light up 
Thy country’s lofty brow! 

Long play upon thy dimpled face, 
As beautiful as now! 


And as the ages come and go, 
And we have both grown old, 

May faith, and strong good-fellowship 
Our hearts together hold! 


After the applause which followed the reading of the poem, 
Mr. Ranrovun continued :— 


This, Sir, is the third contribution of fresh, graceful and 
pleasing verse from an American pen, to which we have to-day 
had the pleasure to listen. And it is, to my mind, no slight 
thing, but on the contrary it argues much for the culture of the 
country that, in the little American colony which has wintered 
here in Stuttgart,—amongst the mere handful of our countrymen 
and countrywomen, whom chance has thrown together here, in this 
year of grace, 1876, three poems like these could be produced upon 
occassion and, indeed, as many more as might have been called 
for. This I say boldly, Mr. President, because I know, among 
my own chance-acquaintance here, at least three more Americans 
who could have done well for us in this field of letters, in which 
already they, as well as those we have heard from, are not with- 
out distinction. The occasion, Sir, would be incomplete without 
some recognition of our obligations to the ladies who have produced 
these verses, and an expression of our thanks for the pleasure they 
have given us. I, therefore, propose 


Tue Heauru or tue Laptes, present or absent, who, by their graceful con- 
tributions of verse, have done so much for the enjoyment of the occasion. 


Mustc—A Selection from ‘ Ernani.” 
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REMARKS OFF. G. SCHULZ, ESQ. 


Mr. CuarrMan, Lapres anD GENTLEMEN,— 

Before separating I desire to add a word or two to the line 
of remarks initiated by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
friendly. and cordial understanding between civilized nations is 
liable to become materially strengthened or loosened by the con- 
duct as well as by the personal qualities of the officers they send 
to each other, either in diplomatic or consular capacity. It is, on 
this very day, a year ago that a gentleman came among us, as 
a public functionary from the United States, who, in an eminent 
degree, possesses all the requirements of his mission, and who, 
within that short period, while gaining numerous personal friends, 
has succeeded in raising the United States Consulate at Stuttgart 
in universal estimation. The protector and adviser of his own 
countrymen, he has shown himself equally courteous and obliging 
to all Germans who have applied for his intervention in matters 
pertaining to America. And, therefore, it is, as a German,—and 
I have no doubt that I express not only the sentiments of my 
Stuttgart compatriots, but also that of the American citizens in 
this place,—that I most heartily concur in the sentiments of the 
toast offered in honor of the American Consul, now in Stuttgart. 
And may I add the hope that he may long continue to reside 
among us. 


RESPONSE BY HON. J. S. POTTER, CONSUL. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

Among the excellent rules embraced in the consular regula- 
tions of my government is one strongly discouraging, if not ab- 
solutely prohibiting, consular officers from making public speeches. 
But the same regulations also require that the deportment of those 
officials shall, at all times, be courteous and in harmony with the 
etiquette of the communities in which they reside. Therefore, while 
it is my purpose to adhere very closely to the instructions of my 
government, perhaps I will be excused for saying a few words in 
response to the complimentary allusions to the Consul and Con- 
sulate at Stuttgart, made by different speakers during the pro- 
gress of this banquet. I allude especially to the’ more direct ref- 
erences of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, and to 
those of our, and the German publics’, good friend from Stuttgart, 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts, who is surrounded by so 

. much that is beautiful and agreeable over there in the “poets’ 

corner,” seemed to think “it might be contrary, to etiquette” for 

him to offer, on this occasion, the. personal toast which brings me 

to my feet once more. There may be questions upon which we 
would disagree, but this surely is not one of them. 

While it is not my province, nor this the time or place to 
discuss the question of ‘“‘American Civil Service,” alluded to in the 
toast, I have no hesitation in repeating an opinion, long ago and 
many times expressed, that every position under government— 
whether it be the government of the nation, state or town—should 
be filled in obedience to an established system of civil service 
which would thoroughly test the capacity and integrity of the 
custodian of such positions,—no matter how humble,—because 
every official under the government becomes a part of the general 
administration, and if unreliable supports are here and there per- 
mitted, the whole structure may be dangerously weakened. There 
is, I think, no form of government that needs a “Civil Service 
System” more than a Republic as extensive and populous as ours, 
and where the right to the use of the ballot,—the source of polit- 
ical power,—now belongs to almost every man throughout the 
land, with the probability in favor of similar privileges being, — 
sooner or later, conferred upon nearly every woman, as well. 
Where political power has such general diffusion, it must not be 
supposed that the government springing from it will not encounter 
very serious difficulties in perfecting a satisfactory system that 
will entirely supercede a custom of such natural growth, as that 
of bestowing public positions as rewards for political and private 
friendships. But does not the avenues of palpable experience lead 
careful observers to the conclusion that our American Republic 
has attained that period in its history which, in the paramount 
interests of all its people, demands plain and fundamental enact- 
ments, that will, as far as possible before appointment, test the 
capacity and integrity of those who are to be entrusted with the 
powers and duties of official positions? However, resting in the 
peaceful hands of the people are ample remedial powers, and the 
world may, I think, be confidently assured that the popular in- 
telligence that has sustained our government in growing strength 
for a hundred years, can be safely relied upon to correct any evils 
which have been, or may hereafter be, developed in connection with 
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its administration; and I am happy in the belief that the public 
mind of our country now fully comprehends the necessity of such 
action, with reference to a system of civil service as will, at home 
and abroad, remove all cause for complaint, if any exists. 

In reply to the personal allusions to the Consul now at 
Stuttgart, I may be permitted to say, that I will not refer to the 
variety of the defined duties of a Consul, for they are altogether 
“too numerous to mention,’ when one is in a hurry, and when, 
too, the younger and larger portion of this assembly are anxious 
to begin, in another hall across the corridor, the Terpsichorean 
part of this celebration. But, according to my understanding, the 
undefined duties connected with his position—those which govern- 
ment permit his own head and. heart to control—are as numerous 
as the perplexities and misfortunes of human life. He must be ever 
ready to become the adviser and cheerful and impartial friend of 
all his countrymen, whom choice or circumstance has separated 
from their native land and brought within his jurisdiction. At the 
very threshold of his official service he should remove from his 
mind every barrier which he may have erected against the un- 
pleasant happenings possible to humanity; for, sooner or later, he 
will encounter them all, and learn, too, that cruel necessity very, 
very often severs the tenderest ties of the heart, enforcing upon 
some of his countrymen long and painful exile from their native 
land and the abode of friends and the endearments of childhood 
and riper years. He must remember, too, that the hand of hope 
is ever beckoning across the sea to loved ones, who would make the 
probation of this life a little longer, by seeking, in a land of strang- 
ers, for that health which they find not amid the affections and 
friendships of home-land. Neither must he forget, when looking into 
the beautiful azure of these foreign skies that, over others of his 
countrymen here, there may be unseen clouds of sorrow and affliction 
through which the genial sunshine seldom, perhaps never comes. 
Strangers in a strange land, and burdened with a weight of trouble 
which only the hidden heart can measure, they may not see, except 
through the veil of memory, the beautiful banner which is to-day, 
not only emblein of their country and our joy, but the cheering 
signal of a nation’s gladness. 

Where should such look for manifestations of friendship and 
counsel unless to their country’s representative? I think it is their 
right so to do, and a Consul hardly deserves a complimentary 
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allusion for performing acts which seem to be so plainly a part 
of the natural duties of his position. 

Among the varying pictures of life that are presented to me, 
under my consular experience, I see but few that are not tinged 
with the sombre shades of sadness. A little light comes now and 
then from a consciousness of having rendered. some useful service 
to those who most needed it; and I desire to assure my friend 
that, while the cause is to be greatly deplored, the opportunity of 
rendering the service to which he has so kindly alluded, will al- 
ways be a bright spot upon my memory, made more distinct 
because resting upon the dark background of his household 
afflictions. 

With many thanks for your kind reception, and a_ heart 
full of gratitude to all who have aided and encouraged the accom- 
plishment of this celebration and the agreeable events of the day, 
I will conclude by asking you to rise, and drink to 


Tue Heaurn ann Happiness or tue Assent Ones among our countrymen 
in Wiirttemberg, who, from whatever cause, are deprived of the privilege of join-. 
ing in this festal celebration of their country’s Centennial birthday. 


Mustc— Home, Sweet Home.” 


REMARKS OF MR. HESS. 


At this point, Mr. Hess, of Mississippi, arose and said :— 


Before we close this enjoyable entertainment which commem- 
orates the grand and glorious event,—the Hundredth Anniversary 
of our Nation’s Birth—-and while doing honor to all others who 
have so largely heightened the interest of the occasion by their 
several contributions in oratory, music, and poetry, do not let us 
lose sight of those, whose patient and untiring exertions have 
afforded us this day’s opportunity. 

I call upon you to join me in drinking 


Tar Heatru or tHE CommittrEE or ARRANGEMENTS. 


Applause. 
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RESPONSE BY MR. B. PITMAN, 


Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


Mr. Presrpent, Lapres AnD GENTLEMEN,— 

Having the pleasant duty assigned me of responding to the 
last toast, I desire in behalf of the Committee of Arrangements 
to return you our sincere and hearty thanks for ne cordial manner 
in which it was received. 

We have performed: the duties devolving upon us with the 
desire to make this, the day we celebrate, memorable and joyous, 
and if in this we have succeeded, and our efforts meet your 
approval, we are more than repaid. 

And again I thank you all most sincerely for your reception 
of the toast. 

I will conclude by proposing 


Tue Heaura or tHe Lapms,—Our superiors in their affectionate capacities, 
and in their facility to give. expression to their finer spiritual nature. Our 
inspiration always, and our efficient co-workers in the success of to-day. 


Txus ended the literary exercises of our Centennial feast. 
The shadows of evening were now gathering, and some of the 
elderly retired to their homes. But a goodly portion of the 
audience remained, and, retiring to the adjoining hall, continued 
the festivities with music and dancing until the last stroke of the 
clock had announced the completion of the Fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth of July. To those whose good fortune-it was to 
participate in this joyous commemoration of our Nation’s Hundredth 
Birthday, no words of comment are needed in order to render abid- 
ing the memories thereof. Let it suffice to record their unanim- 
- ous verdict that the celebration was in all respects what the loftiest 
patriotism would have had it, and from its beginning to its con- 
clusion worthy to memorialize the ending of America’s first and 
the birth of its second century. 

A catalogue of the guests is herewith appended. 
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MILLER, P. W., Virginia. 
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SEMNACHER, WILLIAM, N. Y. VAN RIPER, Miss, N. Y. 
SEMNACHER, Mrs., a VOSSLER, 0. H., Ohio. 

STONE, N. C. , VELLNAGEL, Mr., Stuttgart, ‘ 
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BURGER-ZEITUNG. CONTINENT. 
BEOBACHTER. CHRISTIAN UNION, N. Y. 
STAATS-ANZEIGER. HALLBERGER’S ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILIEN-ZEITUNG. MAGAZINE, 
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attractive illustrations. 
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SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
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Fifth Grition. With Allustrations. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 





ae ur EIGHTEENTH DAY OF Marcu, 1877, brought the first anni- 
_versary of the death of FremicratH. It was proposed, by some 


of the English and American residents of Stuttgart, to commem- 


orate by fitting observances on this day a career so noble and so 


closely associated with both these nationalities. To that end a com- 


mittee consisting of Messrs. Benjamin Pitman, F. G. Schulz, Robert 


es Rantoul, J. Leonard Corning, Professor Scherer, Messrs. Bell- 


house, D’Oench, Happel, Schneider and others, with the subsequent 


‘a cooperation of Professor Julius Klaiber, Hofrath Wilhelm Hemsen, 
_ Drs. Wilhelm Vollmer and Carl Mayer and Messrs. Schéner and 


Walesrode, had taken some preliminary steps, when it was found 
that a musical festival in honour of the poets FremicrarH and 
MoerrikE, already announced to take place at the Liederhalle at 


a little later date, made it inexpedient to celebrate the anniversary 


at first selected, and the twenty-third day of May was afterwards 


substituted. 
On this day, the larger hall of the Silberburg, generously 


- placed by the Musewms-Gesellschaft at the disposal of the Com- 


mittee, contained a numerous and appreciative gathering of Eng- 
lish, Americans and Germans. At the open end of the hall, 


through whose wall of glass the audience looked out upon the 
- fresh, vernal shrubbery of this favourite garden, with its rows of 







chestnuts now a mass of clustering blooms, some pomegranate- 


red, some white as snow, stood a little decorated rostrum, and 
rising from amongst the tropical leaves around it, the spirited and 


; life-like bust of the poet, just completed by Rheineck. 


5 





At 3 o'clock the assembly was called to order by Horr I. LS. . 
Potter, U. S. Consul, who, haying been invited to act as President, 
opened the exercises of the day with the following 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 


It is a sad truth that the natural tendencies of mankind are 
in the direction of aims and ends which may be properly char- 
acterised as selfish, and that the active work of mind and body, 
during the brief period of existence in this world, is, with rare 
exceptions, confined to the very narrow circle of individual enjoy- 
ment and personal happiness. Those few men and women of our — 
race, who push aside the selfish tendencies of human existence, and 
labour to promote that higher and nobler life in man which tends 
to give wisdom and happiness to entire communities, to states, 
nations and the world, are heroes and heroines fulfilling, I think, 
the commissions of Deity. | 

- To this end some of these few work with the grim arguments 
of the Sword,—some with the persuasive power of oratory,—others 
through the fascinations of the pencil and the tints of the. rain- 
bow, arranged with hands that are guided by the divine genius of 
Art,—and still others, through the silent but potent teachings of the 
facile Pen,—and yet others there are who draw mankind up to a ~ 
higher and happier level of existence, by the charms of song and 
the metrical logic that is sweetly sung into ever willing ears. 

The advancement attained in the march of civilization is due . 
to the following of such leaders. They have not been numerous 
in any age; and when one of these, having fulfilled his mission 
upon earth, departs hence, it is like the loss of a star in the firma- 
ment above us, for their existence illuminated the pathway of 
peoples and nations, and the lessons of their lives are the index 
fingers of truth directing us safely onward and upward along the 
devious and uncertain journey of life. 

To perpetuate the memory and achievements of such bene- 
factors of mankind by imperishable monumental records is surely 
a simple duty which the people owe to themselves not less than 
to genius and goodness. Among those whose memory is desery- 
ing of such immortal honour is FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, who 
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and we, as 
‘English speaking people of different nationalities, are here, not 


only to add our mite to the fund now being raised for the pur- 
pose of appropriately marking the last resting place of the great 


German Poet, but as well to offer the tribute of our appreciation 


a4 and gratitude for the enjoyment and benefit we have derived from 


the sweetness and humanity of his lays, and the good he has rend- 


ered to all mankind. 


f 


- But it is not for me to tell the interesting story of the Life 
of Ferprnanp Fremicratu. Presently that will be ably and elo- 
quently done by others, in different languages, and especially by 
a large hearted and public spirited gentleman from Massachusetts, 
well known to all present, and to whom is due the honour of bey? 


ing originated this occasion. My duties are limited to simply 


conducting, by request, the exercises arranged for this day and hour. 
At the close of this warmly appreciated tribute, Fremc- 
RATH’S beautiful verses, “Ruhe im der G'eliebten”, set to a delicate 


and pleasing mezzo-soprano air, composed for this festival by Miss 


Mary A. G. Wurm, a young pupil of the Conservatory from 
Southampton, England, whose excellent piano playing is not un- 


familiar to Stuttgart audiences, were very acceptably rendered by 


_ Miss Sophie Ziegler, and this lady’s strong and well-modulated 


tones again later contributed much to the pleasure of the occa- 


sion. She was accompanied on the piano-forte by Miss Wurm, 
the composer. 

After the coficlusion of this song, which was warmly applauded 
by the audience, Robert 8. Rantoul, Esq., of Massachusetts, was 
introduced, and delivered an address prepared for the occasion as 
follows :— 


As 
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BY adh 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


ROBERT S. RANTOUL, ESQ. 


HERMANN FERDINAND FREILIGRATH was born at Detmold in 


Westphalia, on the seventeenth day of June, one thousand eight — 


hundred and ten. He died at Cannstadt, on the eighteenth day 
of March,’ one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. His ashes 


rest in an ancient Hriedhof near by, watched by the little, red- 
roofed church which has stood sentry there for a thousand years. — 
And his memory is the precious heritage of the Fatherland at — 


last at one. | a 
Non omnis moriar, sang the Roman poet. Death, which 


makes short work with most of us, struggles in vain with that 
great soul whose words of fire have burnt their way into the — 
hearts of men. Let us spend an hour with FremicratH to-day! 


Let us invoke his genial, sturdy, vitalising presence! Let us recall 
with him the hopes, the aspiration, the struggles, the turmoil and 
the triumphs of his days on earth! Let us warm ourselves at his 


all-embracing heart! Let us drink fresh draughts together from 
his clear, poetic spring! Let us weave, out of the flowers of his — 
own creative fancy, a fitting garland wherewith to wreath his tomb! — 


Music and speech and song, the most ethereal of all the graces, 
shall join, with arms entwined, to strew his bed, and soothe 
his rest! 

Others shall tell how meagre was his early fitting for the 
part he had to fill. How, at fifteen, with only the training of 
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the lower schools, he set forth, with no weapon but his strong brain 
and sturdy will, to conquer the world. How, for six years a mer- 


cantile apprentice in an old Hanseatic town, and for six more a 
banker’s clerk at Amsterdam, he nursed, like Hawthorne, Lamb 


and so many more, amidst the drudgery of the ledger and the 


letter-book, those hidden fires soon to burst forth upon the world. 
How, even then whilst yet a boy, he felt their glowing rage, and 
with his fancy fixed on Hecla and the isle of frost and fire broke 
forth in numbers which forecast his coming fame — 


O! Be it thus! O! Let.me feel 

The lava-flood in every vein! 

Be mine the will that conquers pain; 
The heart of rock—the nerves of steel! 


And as the stones that Hecla sees 
Flung up to heaven through fiery rain 
Descend like thunderbolts again 

Upon the distant Faroése, 


So let the rude but burning rhymes 
Cast from the cauldron of my breast 
Again fall flashing down and rest 

On human hearts in farthest climes! 


Let others say from what secret fountains he drew forth his 
fame;—what part of it was due to native force, which would 
have made him great in any age, what to the stirring times in 
which he lived;—what to some divine efflatus from the Weimarian 
era just gone by;—and how the quarters of the earth, from 
frozen north to tropic sands,—the glowing Orient and the great 
new West,—together with all realms of spirit and of space, seemed 
pressing forward to lay their contributions at this master’s feet. 
These things and many more befit the biographer of a name his 


‘countrymen will not willingly let die. But they are not for us. 


Let us rather fill the hour, in which we stand about his re- 


cent grave, with thoughts of what, in his manly prime, he did and 


was. What was there here which we would have our children 
emulate and the world by no means overlook? In those brave 
days when the Court was the nation, bard and minnesinger lived 
in the favouring smiles of princes, and took wreaths and guerdons 
from the fair hand of beauty. In this better age, when the People 


is the nation,—when service rendered to their peoples is the glory 


of princes,—shall the great folk-singer go uncrowned and lack his 
9 


guerdon! Shall peoples be without tir famenteat now ‘thee the | = 3 


nations, risen to the full majesty of their might, have become dis- 


pensers of wreath and crown alike! O! No! The land whose — oe 
heart he moved to love and war will not forget him! United — 


Germany, whose compacted form he helped to animate with true 


Promethean fire, will keep his. memory green. One star in all 


the myriad clusters of the firmament cannot drop out and be for- 
gotten, nor has the world, with all her noble sons, so many sons 
of song that one of these can fall unnoticed! Germany,—redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled,—the Fatherland which sees in FREr- 


LIGRATH the child of no country but a citizen of the world, will 


not deny us, because alien to his soil and tongue, the meagre 


boon of laying one stone, less perennial it may be than his me- — 


mory, upon the poet’s grave! Time and space are the poet’s herit- 
age and his home is everywhere, in every gentle heart. Children 
of Freedom, we claim him for our foster-brother. Worshippers of 


the noble,—the beautiful,—the true,—we reverently claim him as - 


high-priest. unto us also as well as to his own. Not unto all men, 
but in a special sense to the English-speaking nations has it been 
given to know the cost as well as the worth of liberty. He has 
borne a man’s part! Truly and bravely he has sung his strain! His 


lyre is silent now! He has fought the good fight! He has kept 


the faith! Let him sleep well! 


FREILIGRATH was the son of a public teacher who ied: in 


the poet’s nineteenth year. At the knee of his mother, whom he 
lost in childhood, he seems to have drunk in, from a pictured 


Bible, his first love of Oriental imagery and life. Under the nur- — 


ture of a world-wide commercial correspondence, with which the 
vocations of his early manhood acquainted him, as well as of con- 
stant intercourse with traders and voyagers who frequented the 
old Dutch ports, and of an early liking for books of adventure 


and travel, this Orientalism became his manly passion. Freedom, 
the imperious arbiter of his after fate, was no less early mistress 


of his heart. The sea is a dangerous play-fellow for the young 
soul filled with yearnings after liberty. 

“Man marks the earth with ruin: his control 

“Stops with the shore!” 


At Amsterdam, this young son of the inland caught his first glimpse 


of the wild, dancing sea. True poet that he was he loved at sight, 
and, once seen and loved, the waves sang on to him forever. If 
10 
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4 Nis Eariadéc instinct of the desert, athe at the restraints of 
life, did not furnish motive enough for his songs of freedom, we 


have it in the deep, unending choral, fond music to his ear, of 
those northern breakers. | 
Fremicratu’s first volume appeared from the press of Cotta 
at Stuttgart, in 1838. Such was the feeling it aroused that the 
poet was led, soon after, to renounce commercial life and give 
himself up to song. It was the lot of these verses to be read 


side by side with work from the hands of Giants in German song. 


For Geethe had just died,—Schiller was more than ever loved and 
pondered,—and Uhland’s lyre was still attuned and clear. Others 
shall say how well they bore the test. 

A distinguished British critic, Justin McCarthy, while com- 
paring his eastern imagery with the work of Goethe, Moore, Riickert 
and many others, to the disadvantage of them all, says of Fret- 
LIGRATH: 

“No one of these remarkable and celebrated productions can 





“compare with his in the reality of the feeling,—in the genuine 


“spirit and soul of the Hast, which belong to him. His oriental 
“passion is the most ardent, the most unfeigned, the most vivid 
“in its expression, exhibited by any poet or prose writer I know. 
“The very air of the desert or the palm-grove seems to be ex- 
‘“haled from some of his verses. It is difficult to hear of a 
“writer adopting such subjects,—singing the glories and the won- 
“ders of lands he has never seen, without suspecting him of 
“some assumed poetic eccentricity. But in none of FREImIGRATH’S 
‘eastern or desert poems can one detect the slightest hint of af- 
“fectation. He writes as though he were a genuine child of the 
“sun. The beams of the East have wakened more music in this — 
‘Western singer than ever they drew from the fabled harp of 
‘“‘Memnon.” 

Thus highly ranked by his English reviewer, he was no less 
happy in the judgment of his contemporary countrymen. Of these 
Chamisso, better known to English readers than most of the later 
German poets and as competent as any of them to speak for the 
whole brotherhood, pronounced the rising poet, in 1836, to be 
“inferior to none in peculiarity, originality, strength and fullness 
“of the poetic element,” and declared that, even then, he compelled, 
“by the sheer force of his poetic genius, unsupported by factitious 
“aid, that attention which he deserved.” And later, holding in 
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his hand a new volume of his verses, the ES have dee 
clared: “Since this one has begun to chant, we have all become 
mere sparrows.” 

Tributes such as these leave nothing to be desired in confir- 
mation of his claims, yet other witnesses press forward to be heard. 
Menzel wrote of the “lofty beauty of the young bard’s strain”, 
and was led to expect great things from this “mind full of deep 
feeling, which has the mastery over the realms of fancy and of 
language.” Ruge, writing so early as 1839, found in FremicRatH — 
“a, profundity of poetical experience, such as to make it unsafe 
for reviewers to approach him, in the too common style of easy- 
voing criticism.” And Carl Blind, speaking, since his death, through 
the columns of an English periodical, declares that they who, later, 
could with difficulty forgive the stern tones of his Republican Muse, 
were fascinated by the splendour of his eastern fancy, in which 
he had no equal, or charmed by his simple, deep-felt lays, and 
the captivating beauty of his thought and language,—and adds 
that, in his hands, no bounds seemed to be set to the plastic power 
of German speech. | 

To have achieved all this at his first bound into the arena, 
and that too before the age of thirty, was no mean glory. The 
character of his themes is perhaps clearly enough sketched in the 
warm words of praise already quoted. In the wild careering of 
his fancy he had struck a new vein, or if not so, he had proved, 
to unsuspected and exhaustive depths, one little worked before. 
His conceits were bold, sometimes to extravagance, but their fresh- 
ness saved them. They seemed indeed to have grown rank ape 
the sun of the tropics. 

The manhood of FremiaratTH in no wise belied the promise 
of his youth. If, in its first flush, he stood knocking at the purple ~ 
portals of the East, and sighed that he was not of “that nomad 

race to whose wild soul the desert speaks,” he grew to a stature 

- greater than any mere fervent singer of oriental passion could ever 
reach, and met, with a greatness which was all his own, the grave 

demands of life. Nature had reserved her deeper secrets for his 

manly insight. A happy marriage contracted in 1841 and the 

birth of children had unlocked for him the hidden store-house of 
domestic love. And the deepening sorrows of his country had 
recalled, from panther’s lair and Mecea’s gates, the truant fancy 
of her loyal son. Sounding phrases about liberty, in spool or 
12 
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~ FREILIGRATH MEMORIAL. ~ 1877 


ery for unfettered thought must weigh well beforehand the penalty 


of his words. At last the hour struck when Germany had to put 


to every son of hers the crucial question “What manner of man 


art thou?” and there was no uncertainty in his reply. ‘For me,” 
he cried, “no life any more without liberty! So long as the op- 
pression lasts under which I see my country sighing, my heart 


will bleed,—-my soul will struggle! From this hour my face is 


set on the future!” 

~ It were ungracious for us, tasting the generous hospitality of 
a united people, to speak of discontents now happily at an end. 
Suffice it that, when these words were said, no parliament sat at 
Vienna or Berlin, and restraints imposed by Government on free- 
dom of speech and of the press were felt to be insufferable. 
Gradually, under a stress from which no son of Germany could 
escape with honour, and in contravention of every zsthetic instinct 
of his soul, the poet felt himself sucked into the boiling vortex of 
political debate. In the heat and tumult thus engendered the 
gentler tones of poesy escape unheeded, or if the singer’s voice be — 
raised above the din, its sweetness suffers with its added,power. 
The poet’s function is divine. Raised on Olympic heights, it is 
his to reconcile, to harmonise, to soothe. Forced to step down 
upon the lower plane of party strife, his priestly robe falls trail- 
ing from his shoulders, and his utterances seem, to his opponents 
at least, to be the cry of faction and not the oracle of nature. 
The political lyrics of FRrEemicrarH will probably add less than 
any other products of his pen to his enduring fame. Yet no where 
in his verse flows, more rich and strong and full, the hot, red 
current of an impassioned heart. There are times when silence 


may befit others, but the bard must sing. Cassandra’s fate may 


be his, but as the inspired word is given him, so must he declare 


it, come honour or come pain! Upon such times the lot of FREr- 


LIGRATH was cast. The people whose fancy he had charmed at 
last cried out for the prophet who should voice their plea for 
Freedom, and he was ready for the summons. The pension, with 
which, in 1842, the King of Prussia had, at the suggestion of — 
von Humboldt, surprised him,—the patronage tendered him by the 

reigning Grand, Duke of Weimar, as well as the friendship of 
these princes which prompted their gracious favour, had at length 
to be renounced, and, with children clinging about his knees, the 
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patriot poet, sad but ividibrniayed, after a few brave words, tenet 
upon the hard path of twenty years of exile. First in Belgium, 
—then in Switzerland,—and last in England be sought and found 


that sanctuary denied him in the land he loved. For England he 


srew to feel that homely reverence which years passed under the 
cegis of her laws beget in a great soul wedded to rational free- | 
dom. For America he conceived a yearning, shown in his early 
verse and strengthening with his growth, which made him, at last, 


send forward a cherished son, with the full purpose of following, 


himself, to the country of the future. 

Weighted with the new necessity of rebuilding his home in 
a foreign land, he had recourse once more to the familiar routine 
of the counting-house and the bank. It would not be strange 
had Pegasus thus yoked refused to soar. But song flowed on. 
And when in later years, threatened with division here and in- 
vasion there, Germany recalled him with pledges of national wel- 
come and support, he seemed, Antzeus-like, to draw new impulse 
from contact with his mother-earth, and, in ‘All Hail! Germania!” 
sounded a trumpet-blast which proved at once the war-note of © 
the Rhine! Whittier, our own folk-singer, has called him the 
foremost liberal poet of his time, and owns the strength and cheer 


his own verse gathered from his brave words for universal free- ~ _ 


dom. Carl Blind, his countryman, did not hesitate to pronounce 
him, at his death, the first contemporary poet of Germany. 

This is no place for critical analysis of the poet’s mind. It 
is enough to say that his genius was massive, strenuous, glowing, 
healthy,—that his manner was objective, graphic, descriptive, 
—that his mastery of speech was absolute. ‘The picturesque was 
undoubtedly his province. His was not the strain in which the 
poet’s passion seems to sway us by its actual heat and contact,— 
seems to summon us within his breast and make us participants 
of his every motive. His was the painter’s art, presenting, as if 
through form and colour, word-pictures which move the soul while 
they give no sign of the hand from whence they came. In few 
of his writings is the personality of the man to be discovered. 
“Thoroughly original in his love of nature,” says a critic, “he 
seems to love her the more as her greatness swallows up all thought 
of his own identity. The grand, the stern, the lonely, even the 
savage and the awful forms of nature find the closest and the dearest — 
place in his imagination.” Such was his shyness that he shrank 
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; from public utterance, except when principle compelled him to 
forego his choice. And his mind sought the congenial rest of 


friendship and the fireside before the adulation of party or the 
blandishments of the social world. His vivid picture power also 
found themes near home. Love woke his lyre and his romantic 
spirit made nature vocal and rock and stream and tree and flower 
to yield up their secrets at his manly summons. 

But if the personality of the poet was rarely conspicuous, it 
was, when disclosed, all the more sharply defined and stately. In 
his political activity it stands out colossal. Look at him now, as, 
with steady glance,—his massive head unbent,—his full brown hair 
floating over broad and sinewy shoulders, he walks forth from 
his two months detention in the jail at Dusseldorf, to meet one of 
the many prosecutions which await him. Women have strewed 
his path with flowers and made it what their tender hearts fore- 
cast, a way of triumph! Is there not grandeur in his presence! 
Observe him while before the judgment-seat he confronts mis- 


guided power with defiant will! Stay with him there and hear 


the wild acclaim which hails at last the voice of Justice speaking 
his acquittal! I see the surging crowd,—thousands too poor for 


thanks and only rich in tears,—with one deep cry for rights diviner 


than any right of Kings,—bear off their precious freight, and I 
ask no more, for I read the inner attributes of the man who holds 
such mastery over willing hearts. . 

Follow him again, an aged and sobered man, with garlands 
in his hands, stepping ashore at Cologne, with songs and banners 
and feasting, to enter, after long, sad years of exile, upon that 
regal progress with which rejoicing Germany brought him back at 


last and clasped him forever to the bosom of his fatherland. The 


Rhine is gay with sunlight and dancing waves and flaunting 


streamers. Those old, old friends of youth, veterans now in the 


triumphant march of freedom, have come down to meet him. 
Girding him like a guard of honour, they bear him to the festive 
city, and there, in banquet-hall, where all is bright save the moist 
eye and heaving bosom of the guest, reiterate again and again, 
in health and song and cheer, the welcome which has too long 


- awaited him. 


Again I see him at his native Detmold. The strong old 
town puts on for him its gala colours. It is midsummer, and 
flowers span the streets in bright, triumphal arches. Young men 
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and maidens crowd about him and old men, who recall his boy- 
hood, greet him again with their tremulous blessings. Where all 
is joy, the guest alone is silent. That voice is dumb upon whose 
utterance hangs a listening people. Master of speech, to-day the 
gift of language is denied him. His heart swells. His tongue 
falters. A loving pressure of the hand,—a few ill-read, half-heard 
lines, and he has left them. 

See him once more, the unpretending stranger, making his 
way unknown through a quiet village. The schools are out, and 
the shouts of children whose tasks are done, make the streets vocal 
with their boisterous freedom. But now the rout is hushed. A 
gradual stillness tells how, one by one, they discover in the strong, 
broad face, the author of their daily school songs,—the people’s 
poet whose familiar features hang at every fireside. Presently they 
send him gleeful greeting as some folk-song, once his, now theirs, 
is sounding through the village. 

Or mark the group of pioneers gathered about that booth, 
at the last rough out-post of new-world civilization. Books are 
the subject of their barter and they jostle one another in eager 
competition. The auctioneer is a pedagogue from the Palatinate. 
Near by stands, whip in hand, with his yoke of oxen, a lawyer- 
emigrant from Darmstadt,—here the village doctor,—there the 
aged parson, and mixed among the group the women and children 
of the backwoods township. Money they have none. The sale is 
opened. The auctioneer, with feeling unsuited to his craft, recites 
some verses. The village doctor proffers a load of fire-wood and 
secures a volume. The next goes to a veteran soldier for a home- 
made settle. A third is sold for flour and a fourth, for two 
brown jugs, to a bent and sun-burnt woman who would not longer 
be without the poem entitled ‘Honour to Labour.” Do you marvel 
at all this? ‘There are springs of human action which monarchs 
cannot command, nor scholar reach, nor magician open. He who 


holds the key is the poet of the people and the key he holds is 


honest, earnest, fearless purpose. The traders at this back-woods 


booth are German exiles. The wares they buy are the Poems of 
FremuicratH. Let me read from one of them. We will call it © 
the Emigrant’s Departure. The translation I use is by Charles — 


T. Brooks, of Newport, Rhode Island. 
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REMARKS OF ROBERT S. RANTOUL, AT A MEETING OF 
THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, MONDAY, JUNE 1883.' 


In the death of Charles T. Brooks we have lost another 
of those sons of Essex County who have made a place for 
themselves in American letters. I never heard Mr. 
Brooks preach, and my estimate of his mental qualities is 
made up from sources quite apart from his efforts in the 
pulpit. I know him, as most of us. have known him, 
through his occasional verses, through his translations, 
through his sunny face and his cordial greeting. He was 
successful as atranslator. He had that fineness of apprecia- 
tion,— delicacy of touch and fibre,—faculty for giving him- 
self over without reserve to his author, a sort of literary 
self-renunciation, self-surrender, which is to my mind the 
sine qua non, the beginning and end of successful effort to 
fairly interpret and render in good faith the spirit of an- 
other’s work. 

He had also the drollery, the love of the grotesque, the 
quiet, humorous enjoyment of the extravagant vagaries of 
German wit, of that sly fun that so pervades home life 
and street life in Germany, which made it easy for him to 
transfer that peculiar atmosphere to his American reprint. 
His “Max and Maurice,” for instance, is, of its kind, in- 
imitable. No one is too old, no one is too young, to laugh 
over it. But he was equally fortunate in his more serious 
efforts in German translation. I will not enumerate these 
works nor characterize them. The death of Freiligrath, 
the great revolutionary, democratic, people’s poet of 
modern Germany,—the Burns, the Whittier, of the Teu- 


1See Bulletin vol. XV. 
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ton race, occurred while I was at Stuttgart, where he had 
been residing, and when the first anniversary of it came 
about, I was still at Stuttgart. In Southern Germany the 
custom is to celebrate the day of the death rather than of 
the birth of those to whom the world owes something, and 
this first anniversary of Freiligrath’s death was noticed by 
the English and American residents of Stuttgart with me- 
morial exercises in which many Germans, who understood 
English, united with the English-speaking admirers of the 
poet. He had lived much in England, had purposed em- 
igrating to America whither he had already sent forward 
a pioneer in the person of his son, and was well acquainted 
with Longfellow (whom he had translated,) and with Mr. 
Brooks, and was read and admired by Whittier. I was 
asked to make the address on the occasion, and in that 
connection took some pains to ‘seek out the best English 
translations of some of Freiligrath’s characteristic poems. 
From a considerable collection of English translations 
made by English, Scotch and Irish writers of note as well 
as by Mr. Brooks, I selected as best suited to my purpose 
one which I will read, and, lest my local partiality might 
mislead me as to the quality of Mr. Brooks’ work, I con- 
sulted competent critics on the spot, including the family 
of the German poet himself, and found that they shared my 
preference. I read, from the published proceedings of the 
occasion, Mr. Brooks’ version of 


THE EMIGRANT'S DEPARTURE. 


Ye men, that from your necks set down 
Your heavy baskets on the earth 

Of bread, from German corn baked brown, 
By German wives, on German hearth, 


And you, with braided tresses neat, 
Black Forest maidens, slim and brown, 

How careful, on the sloop’s green seat, 
You set your pails and pitchers down! 
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Ah! oft have home’s cool, shady tanks 
Those pails and pitchers filled for you! 
By far Missouri’s silent banks 
Shall these the scenes of home renew,— 


The stone rimmed fount,— the village street, 
Where oft ye stooped to chat and draw,— 
The hearth,—and each familiar seat,— 
The pictured tiles your childhood saw! 


Soon, in the far and wooded west, 

Shall log-house walls therewith be graced: 
Soon many a tired and tawny guest 

Shall sweet refreshment from them taste: 


From them shall drink the Cherokee, 
Faint with the hot and dusty chase. 
No more from German vintage ye 
Shall bear them home in leaf-crowned grace! 


Oh say! Why seek ye other lands? 
The Neckav’s vale hath wine and corn: 
Full of dark firs the Schwarzwald stands: 
In Spessart rings the Alp-herd’s horn! 


Ah! In strange forests you will yearn 
For the green mountains of your home,— 
To Deutschland’s yellow wheat-fields turn,— 
In spirit o’er her vine-hills roam! 


How will the form of days grown pale 
In golden dreams float softly by, 

Like some old legendary tale, 
Before fond memory’s moistened eye! 


The boatman calls! Go hence in peace! 
God bless you,—wife and child and sire! 

Bless all your fields with rich increase, 
And crown each faithful heart’s desire! 
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es: Your heavy baskets on the earth 
Of bread, from German corn baked brown, 
By German wives, on German hearth, 


q And you, with braided tresses neat, 

Black Forest maidens, slim and brown, 

| How careful, on the sloop’s green seat, oe: 
You set your pails and pitchers down! ie 


Ah! Oft have home’s cool, shady tanks 
Those pails and pitchers filled for you! 
By far Missouri's silent banks 
Shall these the scenes of home renew,— 


The stone rimmed fount,—the village street, 
Where oft ye stooped to chat and draw,— 
The hearth,—and each familiar seat,— 
The pictured tiles your childhood saw. 


Soon, in the far and wooded west, 

Shall log-house walls therewith be graced: 
Soon many a tired and tawny guest 

Shall sweet refreshment from them taste. 


From them shall drink the Cherokee, 
Faint with the hot and dusty chase. 
No more from German vintage ye 
Shall bear them home in leaf-crowned grace. 


O! Say! Why seek ye other lands? 
The Neckar’s vale hath wine and corn. 
Full of dark firs the Schwarzwald stands. 
In Spessart rings the Alp-herd’s horn. 


Ah! In strange forests you will yearn 
For the green mountains of your home,— me 
To Deutschland’s yellow wheat-fields turn,— es 
In spirit o’er her vine-hills roam! 


How will the form of days grown pale 
In golden dreams float softly by, 
Like some old legendary tale, 
Before fond memory’s moistened eye! 


The boatman calls! Go hence in peace! 
God bless you,—wife and child and sire! 

Bless all your fields with rich increase, 
And crown each faithful heart’s desire! 
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And now, farewell! Brave singer,—strong in your love of i. 
home and Country,—strong in the mastery of her speech,—strong 
in the affections of your kind! Poet! Patriot! Fast friend of 
Liberty! Lover of your race! Farewell! Without your glowing 
song and throbbing heart Germany is something less Germany,— 
nature something less voiceful,—the world is poorer,—life is some- 
thing less worth living! On your great fame rests no stain of 
private blemish, but your honest light shone brightest to the dear 
ones next your heart! 


Nothing is here for tears,—nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast,—no weakness,—no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame,—nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble! 


Above all fame or pride of power,—above all dazzling magic 
of the pen,—above all mastery of speech or thought,—greater than 
all these and all great things in life,—stands out, in strong relief, 
the massive, admirable, masterful personality of the man! | 


Call it not vain! They do not err 
Who say that, when the poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies! 
Who say,—tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan! 
That mountains weep in crystal rill! 
That flowers their tears of balm distil! 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply! ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave! 


At the close of this memorial address, Mrs. Dr. Veiel of — 
Cannstatt was presented by the Hon. Consul, and sang with great — 
feeling and delicacy the exquisite song of Frrmicratu, “‘O Lieb, 
so lang du lieben kannst” as arranged by Isidore Rosenfeld, of 

~ Berlin. : 

The PresrpenT than said: The exercises in which we are 
now engaged, were arranged for an earlier day of the present 
year. The observances then proposed have called forth from a 
young country-woman of my own, already well known to lovers — 
of pure English on both sides of the ocean, some verses which have — 
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than once translated into his native language. Miss Howard has ne 

z ___ kindly consented to recite to us her poem to which I have alluded. hy 
a a BY oa 
4 BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. aes 
‘ “4 
Like cooling streams to thirsty lips, ms 
{ Like sweet sunshine and passing breeze, ty a: 
5 Like God’s free air and gentle dews ar 5 


Are the poet’s gracious imageries. 

The great world hearkens to his voice, 
His thrilling tone through ages rings; 
Bers In him may no one land rejoice ; 

ae To all, all hearts the poet. sings. 


His tender thought the mother croons . ae 
To lull the babe upon her knee. s 


4 Soft as doves’ wings, it floats above, is 
. In exquisite faint melody, Bay 


With rare words angel-sweet, yet deep 
As mother love in them portrayed. 

- Your poet by the grace of God 
On holy ground is not afraid! 


- And when in eager, warm wild youth ; se: 

The world lies fair before our gaze ‘eee 

And Love is whispering “Life is sweet!” 

Then turn we to the poet’s lays 

To still the throbbing restless heart er 

ya Ba That finds, in some immortal strain, 

Va . The words it feels yet cannot speak ies 
: To tell its wondrous joy and pain. 3 


{ 
“~~ Ps < py 


a ; 3 From cliff to cliff, from height to height a 
ae, __ Resounds the ringing alpine horn, a 
me And echoes down the mountain pass be 
ae Where rise gray mists of early mor; me 
= | From height to height, from soul to soul, ¢ e rf 
Rings bold the poet’s clarion pa 

i: That bids mankind in freedom’s name, ae 
P Arise and gird its armour on! ae 
4 oes 


He plunges through the blinding mists 
Of prejudice and ignorance, 
His eyes see clear what lies beyond 
The cloud of dark intolerance; 
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He leads men forth, sustains and cheers; 
He comforts with chords strong and sweet; 
And on towards Liberty’s high realm. 

In faith and love he guides their feet. 


God’s Truth thrills thro’ his solemn chants; 

The heart of nature throbs in him, 

The wood-bird’s note, the flower’s grace, 

The sad sea’s moan, the gloaming dim, 

And splendour of the evening sky 

And glories of the dawning east 

And mysteries of the frozen north, 

Find but in him their great high priest. 


His magic weaves a wondrous web 
That holds the earth in its embrace; 
He leads the tranquil hamlet-life ; 
He runs the fevered madd’ning race 
With fierce wan souls in noisy towns; 
He leaps with youth, with age droops he; 
He wails with slaves and reigns with kings; 
He suffers with humanity. 


_ Such, friends, was he, whom we this day 
In homage, love and rev’rence hold, 
He, whose sweet voice is hushed for aye, 
Who lies beneath the Church-yard mould, 
Where th’ old quaint tower has kept its watch 
Long, silent years o’er the sleepers there, 
And Neckar’s light low lullaby 
Purls gently on thro’ meadows fair. 


Comes, like a picture, to our eyes, 
That Minnesinger’s cloister grave, 
Where children of the minster choir 
The birds their daily portion gave. 

And flutt’ring, warbling, chirping thanks, 
They carolled in the warm noontide 
O’er him who, living, loved them well, 
Brave Walter von der Vogelweid. 


Like those by Wiirzburg’s minster spire, 
We too, we birds of passage light, 
Who here have flown from far off shores, 
Pause for an instant in our flight; 
—Then on we whirl in rapid course 
Neath sun and cloud, through storm and rain 
And what for us fate portions out 
Ere we our loved home find again — 
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east We hover o’er the honored grave 
Do 


Of him who, living, loved all men: 
Whose lofty themes o’er vast seas soared, 
Inscribed with subtle golden pen. 

We come to sing our little songs, 

To pipe and chirp, as best we may, 

Our gratitude for rich soul-feasts 

We owe to his pure minstrelsy. 


We come to lay one little leaf, 
In memory and tenderness, 
Where Freiligrath the patriot lies 
Resting from life’s long weariness. 
We join with them of his dear land, 
To aid the loving requiem’s swell, 
We whisper soft: “Sweet Singer rest— 
O Poet. brave, true heart, sleep well!” 


After the manifestations of feeling elicited by this recital and 
a song by Miss Ziegler, the Prestpent introduced Mr. J. L. 
Cornina of New York who spoke as follows: 

For more than a quarter of a century the name of FREILIGRATH 
has been familiar to me. It was during my student life in an 


- American College that I first tasted in scattered morsels the ex- 


haustless wealth of German poetry; and among the host of illus- 
trious names which congregate this Pantheon of genius that of 
FremicratH kindled in my boyish brain the most intense enthu- 
siasms. He was the man of all others in this great crowd of 
witnesses whose face I would have given most to see. I think 
that in this elementary study of German literature I had read 
FREILIGRATH before Schiller, albeit as to both, with a goodly 
company of German poets, only in an octavo of excerpts, a blossom 
plucked here and there out of the affluent gardens of the tropics. I 
know very well now, and knew very well in my boyhood, what 
was the peculiar charm of this one name in that illustrious con- 
gregation of poets. It was simply the fact that this name stood 
for a brave moral conviction, a stout and sturdy conscience which 


in the long procession of history puts a diadem of royalty upon 


about an omnibus full of men and women. Depend upon it friends 
genius as commonly understood has no such individualising power 
as conscience has. Shall I not rather say that intellectual genius 
is commonplace beside moral genius? For the instinct of truth and 
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born in distinction from an acquired gift.» as the nae or. Bene 7 


concurrence of faculties which gave us Homer, Shakespeare and 
Goethe. The world bows down to a non-conformist’ mentally and 
cries Hosanna even while it is escorting him to crucifixion. 

This is no time for a lengthy essay upon the life and works. 
of the noble man whose memory we are gathered to honour. What- 
ever was requisite to setting forth the characteristic events of his 
personal history has been well accomplished in the eloquent words 
to which wé have listened, Speaking of Freiligrath as an artist 
of the pen I should call him a master both of landscape and 
genre, a rare combination whether in poets or painters. A man 
whether with pen or brush who holds a clear mirror up to the 
faces of both nature and hfe and lets us sée their true lineaments 
is seldom met with. If in art you could take Teniers and Claude 
and make out of the two a single painter you would have some 
such a man as F'REImIGRATH was in literature. 

Add to this an originality which coloured all with which his— 
mind came into contact.- A common performer, a human hand 
organ, we may say, shall play for you a symphony of Beethoven | 
and you neither hear Beethoven nor anybody else, but only a 
rattling of digital machinery which is but an irony of art. Now 
let Liszt play Beethoven for us and we have Beethoven and Liszt 
too, for both are true poets. In fact only a poet is fit to inter- 
pret a poet, and in this lies the seeret of FrumiGratn’s superior- 
ity as a translator of English verse into his noble mother-tongue. 
Let this suffice as a hint without aspiring to criticism. 

A single additional characteristic which I noted in a hasty 
review of his lfe, conscious responsibility to wit. A symptom 
of mental masculinity it is when sentiment does not degenerate 
into sentimentalism. The saint and the poet are both liable to 
forget the obligation and the science of being men of affairs. 
How from the standpoint of this busy nineteenth century looks 
that cloistered pietism of medizyval times which solaced itself, and 
dreamed that it pleased the Most High as well, by fasts and_ 
vigils and ecstacies. Then as now injustice ruled in high places, 
virtue went begging on the high way, and the poor cried for bread. 
And the response of religion to all this was in the main the re- 
citing of prayers and the singing of psalms. We think and justly 
that the world is taking steps'toward moral health in that this 
lazy pietism of dreams has got out of date. 
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Well, intellectualism has just such morbid moods and tenses, 


. *® and philosophers and poets alike tend to somnambulism. In 





Raphael’s “Transfiguration” you will remember at the base of the 
mount on which the Messiah is talking with glorified patriarchs 
the disciples are pointing each other away from the effulging 
glory aloft to a child possessed of a devil; and this gives me a 
hint of the spherical saint and poet, rapt into the clouds with 
aspiration and fine fancy and yet down in the world among demo- 
niacs great and small trying to exorcise the spirits of evil of 
whatever sort which dominate among men and qualify the creed 
of daily life. 
Need I say that such a poet was FremicratH? A_ noble 
- dreamer was he, and a warrior as well, he could have said in the © 
words of another of Germany’s great poets:—“I really do not 
know whether I deserve that a laurel wreath be laid on my coffin. 
Poetry, dearly as I have loved it, has always been to me only a holy 
plaything or a consecrated means whereby to attain a heavenly 
end. I have never attached much value to a poetic reputation 
and I care little whether my songs are praised or found fault with. 
But they may lay a sword on my coffin; for I was a brave sol- 
dier in the war of Freedom for mankind.” mat 
It was in a great crisis which put men’s moral nerves to a 
crucial test that FremicratH wrote those words which ought to 
be engraved on the tablet which is to mark the spot where his 
dust reposes. These words I mean, “My face is turned toward 
the future.” What if I should use them as a text as is the 
-preacher’s wont and say something after this manner, ‘‘The words 
of the prophet, the psalmist, the evangelist or the apostle,” would 
you account it an unpardonable irreverence? Pray did all the 
prophets and psalmists and evangelists and apostles die twenty to 
forty centuries ago? If I ever held such folly in my creed I have 
long since ceased to believe it. Truth to tell and sad truth it 
is, the world hath need of men moved by a divine afflatus even 
in this glorious nineteenth century, which, though at a considerable 
’ distance from Moses and the prophets, is yet far enough from the 
millenial morning. It is simply an ingratitude to Providence and 
_ an ignoring of plain facts, to put all divinely inspired men in the 
calendar of the dead past. Nay, Nay! they are here and live 
among us these seers of coming Messiahs and these evangels who 
bring glad tidings to benighted peoples. And such was he whose 
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new hopes and fresh resolves. ‘‘My face is turned toward the 
future.” He lived in the present but would not be thralled by it. 
He had a quarrel with formulas and institutions, yet underneath 
them, aye 7m them, he found the germs of better growths. Some- 
how these prophetic syllables convey something besides the promise 
of moral productivness, the outcome of noble thoughts sown in the 
soil of history. And I will cleave to the faith in their personal 
significance. I will think of this prophet’s eye as not alone cast- 
ing its glance down the vista of time upon the world’s but also 


upon his own great future. A tree grown to noble stature in the 


little garden which we call life, and we refreshed ourselves beneath 
its shade and plucked fair fruit from its boughs. ‘‘Dead” say 
we in our childhood’s dialect. Rather let us say transplanted to 
a larger sphere, under whatever conditions of form and outward 
circumstance, still to thrive and bless the universe of intelligent 
being. 

Mr. Corning then read the following translation by Frederick 


Townsend, of Boston, of FrrmicrarH’s well known poem of — 


thanks to Germany, on his return from exile, Mr. Townsend had 
sent it with his greetings from Florence. 


IN THE TEUTOBURGER FOREST. 


BIELEFELD AND Drrmonp, 18.—20. Juny, 1869. 


These ancient hills I see once more, 
And that old grove of beech-trees green, 
And, falling o’er yon rocky slope,. 

That dear old fountain’s sparkling sheen. 
The ancient grove, the ancient heath 
Their gentle murmurs still repeat, 

And those old friends, by rill and mead, 
The blooming flowers my footsteps greet. 


So bloomed they, when forth into life 

I wandered from these hills away; 

So lifted they their little heads, 

And softly whispered to me, “Stay!” 

But from the cliff, and through the copse, 

I clambered down the mountain-side, 

Where Ems and Lippe to the sea 

My way through Senne’s plains did guide, 
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So wert I forth! — To think, that since 
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That day, near fifty years have flown! 
T’was here! — I look in wonder round; 
At home, yet stranger here, unknown! 
I went, a brown and ruddy boy, 

With locks of iron gray, I come, 

And laden with sad years, to rest 

A moment, in the woods of home! 


As poor old Rip van Winkle once, 
That forest-roving, careless wight, 

Up in the mountains’ wild ravine, 
With ghosts a frolic had one night, — 
A night that lasted twenty years, — 
His way then to the village took, 

A bearded dreamer, dazed with grief, 
In ragged dress, with vacant look; 


Who, still a young man, when he went, 

An old and feeble man was found; 

Unknown, and strange, and almost shunned, 
With timid glance he looked around, 

To see names, faces, ways all new, 

And, (thought too strong for that weak mind,) 
Where he a Monarchy had left, 

A young Republic there to find! — 


So I return, oppressed with care; — 
Who knows, alas, this stranger here? — 
Hark, hark! A welcome hundred-fold, 
From rock, and hill, and vale, I hear! 
The kindly flowers nod their heads, 

The gracious trees their branches shake, 
And oh, the best, the best of all, 

The friends that press, my hand to take! 


Thanks, thanks, ye dear, and good, and true, 
Who ne’er could falter, or deceive! 

Thanks to the old friends, and the new! 

A grateful heart’s best thanks receive! 

And ye, who peep like roses forth, 

Among these bearded men, and tall, 
Westphalia’s maidens, and her wives, — 

My hearty thanks once more to ail! 


No, not like that old dreamer, I 
Return from exile long and sad; 
I were not worthy of such love, 
If I that thought in earnest had! 
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Besides,—what he, returning, found, 

(Which helped, no doubt, his heart to cheer,) 
A staunch Republic, for your pains, | 

You have not yet established here! 


And now I rest, with tranquil soul, 

Upon a rock, in this old wood, 

And dream, and think, since forth I went, 
How much hath fortune sent of good! 
The sum I reckon of my life, 

Of all my efforts, my success, 

And say, “I have not lived in vain, 

And thankfully my fate I bless!” 


By his own people to be loved, ‘ 
Oh, dearest aim of poet’s: heart! 

A wreath, that lights upon my brow, 

As angry thunder-clouds now part! 

Have I deserved it? Dare I say? 

Your love would fain these garlands weave! 

In my right hand I proudly hold 

What I with grateful heart receive! 


And now my goblet joyously, 

Filled to the very brim, I clasp, 

E’en as my heart with love is filled, 
And hold it high, with fervent grasp, 
And cry to all the regions round, 

The provinces on every hand, 

Loud cry, from this old mountain’s brow, 
“T thank thee, thank thee, Fatherland!” 


After Mr. Corning’s interesting address Mrs. Dr. Veiel sang 
the beautiful ballad-romance of FremicratH, known as “Der 
Blumen Rache,” as arranged for the soprano voice by Dr. John 
©. G. Liéwe, and then, before presenting Dr. Vollmer, the Ger- 
man orator of the day—the President stated that leading American 
poets had evinced an interest in this memorial gathering. Mr. 
Longfellow, a life long personal friend of Freiligrath, had replied 
to the suggestion for an ode from his pen: ‘‘I certainly would if 
it were possible; but I do not see how it can be done. There 
is not time.” He had begged to be permitted to subscribe fifty 
dollars to the fund being raised for a monument to his friend, 
and Mr. Whittier had written as follows: 

“Tf would gladly, were I able, send a word for the anni- 
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versary: as it is I beg the privilege of contributing my mite for 
the proposed monument to the memory of the poet-patriot Freilig- 
rath. I need scarcely say that I have been in hearty sympathy 
with him, as the foremost liberal poet of his time. In the dark 
days of our anti-slavery struggle his brave words for universal 
freedom have cheered and strengthened me. Pay for me twenty 
dollars for the monument.” 

The Prusrpmnr then introduced Dr. Wilhelm Vollmer, a 
friend and admirer of Fremicratu, and a distinguished master 
of German oratory, who spoke as follows: 


Herr Prasrpent! 
Merwe Damen und HeERREN!— 


Wenn das verehrliche Comité fiir die amerikanische Freilig- 
rathfeier den Wunsch ausgesprochen hat, es mége unter den Reden 
zu Ehren des Dichters auch eine Stimme in dessen Heimathsprache 
sich vernehmen lassen, so geschah es im Gefiihl, dass dies dem 
Charakter des Gefeierten als eines Vermittlers zwischen zwei 
grossen Nationen und ihren Literaturen ebenso angemessen, 
als der Zusammensetzung dieser verehrten Festversammlung ent- 
sprechend sei. Und gewiss, wenn in Deutschland Kenntniss und 
hohe Achtung vor den Dichtungen und den Dichtern des grossen 
Culturvolks im fernen Westen tief gegriindet und weit verbreitet 
ist, so hat daran der edle T’odte, dessen Gediichtniss Sie als Re- 
priisentanten jenes Volks heute hier begehen, fast den bedeutend- 
sten Antheil. Und dazu, uns ein solcher Dolmetscher zu sein, 
befiihigte ihn vor allem sein Lebensgang, die vielfachen vertrauten 
Beziehungen, die er zu den hervorragendsten Vertretern amerikani- 
schen Lebens und Geistes unterhielt, und seine Stellung unter den 
deutschen Dichtern der Gegenwart. Wenn ein Mann von dem 
Rufe Freiligrath’s auf die schénsten Bliithen englischen und ame- 
rikanischen Schriftthums hinwies, musste es nicht von umfassendster 
Wirkung sein! Und in der That enthielt schon die erste Samm- 
lung seiner Gedichte eine Reihe von Uebertragungen fremder, 
namentlich englischer Poesien, die durch ihre meisterhafte, dem 
deutschen Sprachgeist angemessene Behandlung liingst eime Be- 
reicherung unseres literarischen Nationalschatzes geworden sind, 
und auf deren Verfasser ein breiter voller Strahl von der Glorie 
fiel, die bald den jungen, neu aufgetauchten Poeten umgab. Wie 
ein Meteor war er aufgestiegen: mitten in dem wiisserigen Jammer 
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der Almanache und Taschenbiicher, in den ,lichtblonden Lieder- 
lein* der Mondschein- und Vergissmeinnicht-Lyrik trat plétzlich 
ein ganzer, voller Dichter auf, fremd und wild-prichtig, der mit 
iippiger, vorher nie gekannter Farbengluth ferne Wunderlinder 
schilderte, mit keckem Finger den Isis-Schleier hob, welcher die 
Mysterien der grossen Wiiste verhiillt; ein Dichter, der das Kleinste 
und Grésste: das Mévenfederchen im Sande, das unendliche Meer 
und die Schrecken des Weltuntergangs in den kunstvollen Rahmen 
seiner Dichtung fasste und der deutschen Poesie weltweite Per- 
spektiven eréffnete. Und mit den Bildern jener Naturscenerieen 
fiihrte er den Deutschen auch die grossen iiberseeischen Dichter 
zu: Da erklangen am Rhein die lieblichen Melodien vom schotti- 
schen Hochland, von den Ufern des griinen Erin und vom jen- 
seitigen Gestade des atlantischen Ozeans. | 
Aber der Dichter war auch ein Sohn seiner Zeit. Schon in 
seiner ersten Sammlung zitterte, wenn auch leise und fast unbe- 
merkt, ein Hauch jenes Sturms, der zehn Jahre spiiter die Welt 
bewegte. Clemens Brentano, der die merkwiirdige Gabe besass, 
den ganzen Gehalt eines Menschen auf den kleinsten Nenner zu 
bringen, schrieb im September 1839 an den von ihm hochverehrten 
Dichter: seine Schwester Bettina sage von dessen Gedichten: es 
sel darin das Wesen der Rider an den Dampfschiffen. ,,Aller- 
dings fiihle ich auch, dass nicht das Schiffen auf einfachem Kahn 
darin ist, aber doch ungemeine Lust und Kraft — es ist die 
Bewegung der Zeit darin.“ Und dieser Zeitbewegung schloss 
sich denn auch bald Freiligrath mit aller Gluth seiner Feuerseele 
an: erst im ,Glaubensbekenntniss“, jenem ,,kecken Schuss in die 
Stickluft“ des Vormiirz, dann in den sechs Liedern des Ca ira, in 
denen er mit Seherblick die zwei Jahre darauf ausbrechende Re- 
volution vorhersagte. Aber.am vollsten und berauschendsten brauste 
der Strom seiner politischen Poesie in den Dichtungen, mit denen 
er die Bewegungen jenes grossen Jahres 1848 begleitete. Das 
waren nicht mehr die ,,Liederkerzen“ des kranken, sechzehnjihrigen 
Knaben, das waren funkenspriihende, ziindende Raketen, gellende, 
schmetternde Trompetenstésse, das war der dréhnende Tritt der 
Sturmkolonnen des deutschen Volks, das seiner Driinger sich ent- 
ledigen wollte. Eine so grossartige Gewalt der Sprache, eine solche 
Gluth der Leidenschaft war noch nie gehért worden. Aber die 
Erhebung des deutschen Volks missgliickte, und der kiihne Herold 
seiner Freiheit zog wieder in die Verbannung. Nur ein kurzes 
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- -Verstummen, verursacht durch die Nothwendigkeit, eine neue sichere 


Lebensstellung zu gewinnen. Dann klangen wieder voll und rein 
neue herrliche, tief empfundene Weisen heriiber iiber den Canal 
und gaben kund, dass der Dichter nach all’ dem Kimpfen und 
Ringen sich selbst wieder gefunden habe. Am Schillertag lieh 
er der Begeisterung der Deutschen in London und Amerika in 
schwungvollen Festhymnen seine erhabene Stimme. Und wihrend 
er die alten Verbindungen mit den transatlantischen Freunden 
fortunterhielt, blieb er auch mit dem geistigen Leben seiner Heimath 
in bestiindigem innigstem Zusammenhang. Deutsche Reisende, die 
yon seinem gastlichen Herde kamen, wussten zu erziihlen, wie der— 
verbannte Dichter, gliicklich im Besitz eines geliebten Weibes und 
bliihender, hoffnungsvoller Kinder, Zukunft und Wohl und Wehe 
seines Vaterlands stets in treuem Herzen trage. Und so kam es 
denn, dass, als ihm der Nationaldank, zu dem Deutschland und 
Amerika in gleicher Weise beigesteuert, die Riickkehr nach Haus 
zu einem sorgenfreien Dasein erméglichte, der Dichter und sein 
Volk sich nicht entfremdet gegeniiber standen: als Geichteter war 
er vor 17 Jahren geschieden — geliebt und verehrt, umrauscht 
von dem Jubel der alten, den Huldigungen der neugewonnenen 
Freunde kehrte er in die Mitte seiner Vaterlandsgenossen zuriick. 
Und so lebte er nun, nach wildem Sturm im sichern Port an’s 
Dauernde sich gewéhnend und des stillen Gliicks der Liebe seines 
Volkes und des neuen Heimathgefiihls sich erfreuend. Da stérte 
ihn der Krieg mit Frankreich auf. Des Dichters Auge sah das 
Land, das ihm einen heimischen Herd und den ruhigen Genuss 
seines Lebensabends gegénnt, von den freiheits- und civilisations- 
feindlichen Horden eines fremden Zwingherrn bedroht, und er 
glaubte nun die Zeit gekommen, jenes Dankgelébniss einzulésen 
und zu erfiillen, mit dem er sich vor einem Jahr auf den Héhen 
des Teutoburger Walds feierlich gegen Deutschland verpflichtet 
hatte. Da schiirte er zur Abwehr des Angriffs miichtig die Kriegs- 
begeisterung des deutschen Volkes. Zwei Gedichte vorzugsweise, 
das herrliche Lied: ,,Die Trompete von Gravelotte“ und die, schéne 
Menschlichkeit athmenden Strophen: ,,.An Wolfgang im Feld“ sind 
Errungenschaften aus jener Zeit, welche die gesammte Kriegslyrik 
der iibrigen Dichter jener Tage weit iiberragen. 

Nach dem Krieg kam die Periode des ruhigen Ausklingens, 
nicht ohne dass noch manche eigenartige Ziige und Vorziige seiner 
Dichtkunst an’s Licht traten. Dass seine Saiten, in denen der 
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Sturm der Zeit gerauscht und der Weltgeist seine riesigen Ak- Je 
korde hatte erschallen lassen, auch der Wiedergabe der weichsten, — 


innigsten Kliinge zarter Empfindung fiihig waren, wusste man lingst. 
Die Lieder, die Sie soeben vortragen hérten, ,,.Ruhe in der Ge- 
liebten“ und ,,O leb, so lang du lieben kannst,“ sind ja in Aller 
Mund, und mitten im wiithendsten Toben der Reaktion, als der 
Boden unter ihm wankte und alle Stiitzen um ihn zusammenbrachen, 
im Dezember 1850, dichtete er noch ein riihrendes Weihnachtslied 
an seine Kinder. Aber welche erschiitternde Kliinge seinem in 
den tiefsten Tiefen erregten Vaterherz entquellen konnten, und wie 
er dennoch Dichter genug war, den furchtbarsten Seelenschmerz 
harmonisch zu gestalten und zu verkliiren, zeigt die wunderbar 
ergreifende Geisterstimme ,,Otto an Wolfgang“, ein Gedicht freilich, 
das dabei ahnen liess, wie hart dem Vater der Verlust des ge- 
liebten Sohnes an’s innerste Leben gegriffen. ,Seiner reichen, hu- 
moristischen Ader und seiner seltenen Begabung, sich in poetische 
Formen liingst verschollener Literaturperioden oder in heterogene 


dichterische Individualititen einzuleben, sei hier nur beilaufig ge-— 


dacht; aber darauf muss noch besonders hingewiesen werden, wie 
er seine Muse in den Dienst schinster und reinster Humanitiit 
gestellt hat. Eine grosse Anzahl seiner politischen und sozialen 
Gedichte sind seinem Erbarmen mit der Noth und dem Elend der 
Armen und Unterdriickten entsprossen, im Exil erregte er das 
Mitgefiihl fiir den in unheilbarem Siechthum sich verzehrenden 


Julius Mosen und fiir die Verungliickten des ,,schwarzen Landes“, — 


und noch in seinen letzten Lebensjahren erhob er die Stimme fiir 
die verwundeten Krieger und fiir die Opfer der Ueberschwemmungen 
an der Ostsee. Wie er bis zuletzt ein kundiger Fiihrer war in 
der so originell sich entwickelnden englisch-amerikanischen poeti- 
schen Literatur, ist noch in Aller frischem Gediichtniss. So war 
ihm die Dichtkunst eine Freundin und milde Trésterin seines 
Alters, eine Mittlerin zwischen ihm und seinem Volk und ein 


Band, das die zwei verwandten Stiimme der germanischen und — 


angelsiichsischen Race verkniipfte. Da mochte er wohl oft lichelnd 
der Anschauungen seiner Jugend gedenken, denen zufolge ihm die 
Gabe der Poesie ein ,,Fluch“ war, der dem damit Beliehenen ein 
,Kainsmal* auf die Stirne brenne. Auf der seinigen freilich, die 
graniten und titanisch emporstrebte, von wallenden Locken um- 
rahmt, war nichts von einem solchen Mal zu finden. Hoheit, 
milder Ernst und Herzlichkeit, die fest auf sich selhst gegriindete 
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~ Kraft aa Ruhe des Weisen strahlte von ihr, und der vewalteg 
Mann mit dem Loéwenhaupt und dem knorrigen Wuchs seiner 
heimathlichen Eichen, der einst von Land zu Land gehetzt wurde 


und — wie oft und schwer! — dem bittersten Ernst der Zeit in’s 


Auge geschaut, hatte sich ein kindlich heiteres, unbefangenes Ge- 
miith bewahrt, war jedem Scherz zugiinglich und belebte Alles mit 
feinem Witz und erquickendem Humor. 

Nun ist sein Mund verstummt, und der als Jiingling mit 
tausend Masten in den Ozean geschifit, um das ganze Gebiet des 
Ausserordentlichen und Wunderbaren fiir die Poesie zu erobern, 


schlaft nun im engen Haus. Aber was er geschaffen, ist uns ein 


bleibendes Erbtheil: und wenn zwei grosse miichtige Nationen die 
Trauerklage erheben um den theuren Todten — sie diirfen sich 
auch eines dauernden Vermiichtnisses als gemeinsamen Besitzthums 
erfreuen. Er, der zwischen ihnen stand, nicht als Markscheide 


und Grenzwiichter, sondern als Vermittler und Wegweiser, er sei_ 


_beiden fortan ein Symbol vereinten Strebens: seine Menschlichkeit, 


seine Freiheitsliebe, Manneswiirde und Charaktertiichtigkeit sei 
ihnen ein Vorbild in den Kiimpfen, die ihnen auch ferner nicht 
erspart sein werden, wenn sie ihrer hohen Culturmission wie bisher 
gerecht werden wollen; und die Losung und Biirgschaft fiir den 
Sieg sei der Name Freiligrath! 
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Orabdenkmal fit Serd. Freiliqrath. 


Nahe bet Garnftatt, zur Seite deS uralt ehrmiirbdigen lUfffirdleins, 
ant griinen Gaum unferes Jtedarthales, von deffen friedlicem. Zauber | 
ev felbft fo wunderjdin gedictet, rut nun, im die fdwabifde CGrde 
gebettet, Gerdinand Freiligrath. 

Stolz darauf, da diefer Liebling der Nation gerade unfer Gand. 
sum Wobhnjik fiir ben Abend feimes Lcbens erforen Hat, ftol; barauf, die 
Ueberrefte des theuren Mannes dauernd in unferer Mitte gu haben, 
empfinden wir eS als beilige Chrenjduld unjeres fdwabifden Stammes, 
den ftillen Ort feiner lebten Rube, wie ihn die Itatur mit ihren holben 
Gaben giert, auch unjererfeits mit liebender Hand gu fdmiiden und gu 
einem fdonen Didtergrab 3u geftalten. 

Gin wiirdiger Denlftein, der flict gediegenen Art bes Dabhinge- 
gangenen ent{predjend geformt und mit bent MWbbild feines madtigen 
Hauptes bezeichnet, foll nod) in fernen Beiten dem Befdaner fiinden, | 
Daf} hier der edle Ganger fdlummert, der in fo herzergreifenden TSonen 
pon den Wundern ferner Zonen, von Freibeit und Mannerwiirde, von 
Yenz und heiliger Liebe gefurigen. 

Die Stadtgemeinde Cannftatt, welche die Sorge fiir dad Allen werthe 
Grab im bejonderen Ginne als ihr ehrenvolles Wit erfennt, Hat die 
Untergetdneten mit der Wufgabe betraut, den jdinen Gebdanfen in’s 
Werf zu feben, und voll iiberzeugt, bak ein Wufruf fiir Gerdinand 
Bretligrath freudigen Widerhall finden wird, wenden wir uns zunadft 
an die Bewohner unjeres Landes mit der hergliden Bitte, uns mit Gaben 
flit den bezeichneten Bmeck gu erfreuen. 

Die Beitrage wolle manu an den RKaffier Carl Hartenftein in Cannz 
ftatt ober auch an einen der andern Unterzeidneten einfenden. 

Cannftatt und Stuttgart, 10. April 1876. 

Prof. Or. Bluw, Prof. Or. GH. G. BFifcher. ASith. 
Ganazhorn, Oberamtsridter in Medarfulm. Gtaatsminifter | 
Dr. Golther, Vorfigender. Carl Hartenftein, Gee 
meinderath in Gannftatt, Raffier. Dr. Bilhelu emtjen, 
Hofrath. Dr. Cdmund Hofer. Prof. GFulins Wlaiber, 
Prof. Dr. WW. Litbfe. Carl Mayer, StadtidhultheiZ 
Faupp in Cannjtatt. C. VW. Shine, Gemeinderath in 
Gannftatt. Senubert, Oberft a. D. in Cannftatt. Dr. 

Wilhelm Vollmer, Ludwig Walesrode. F. Wunder, 
Obmann des Biirger-Ausfhufjfes in Cannftatt. 
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"THE KING'S FAVORITE,” 


| An Ohio Farmer’s Boy who Virtually 
Ruled the Little Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg. \ 
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To one American at least the death of King’ 


Kari of Wurtemberg will probably be a se- 
‘rious loss. We refer to Richard W. Jackson, 
a history of whose career in these practical 
and prosaic times, reads like a romance of 
the old medizyval days. QRichard W. Jack- 
son, says Frank Gaylord,in an exchange, 
was born in Steubenville, O. His father, 
who was afarmer at that place, was cousin 
ofthe famous Stonewall Jackson. Like near- 
ly all farmers’ sons, he toiled on the farm 
and attended the village schools and after- 
wards entered one of the Ohio colleges, but 
‘being of a decidedly musical taste and hav- 
‘ing exceptional talent, he decided to make 
music his profession and toward that end he 
jeft the college he was attending before 
graduating and went to the city of Stuttgart, 
capital of Wurtemberg, which is celebrated 
the.world over for its conservatory. ere 
he devoted himself diligently to his music 
and to acquiring the German language, 
when an accident occurred that for a while 
\seemed to blot his future. The muscles of 
‘his band, from constant practice, became 
aralyzed, making it utterly impossible for 
_him to continue his musical studies. Friend- 
‘Jess, almost penniless, in a strange country, 
‘lis position was anything but a happy one. 
| | While in this ison of Hoag 8. Potter a 






| friend in the. person of Hon 
Boston appeared. Mr, Potter"was appointed 
United States consul at Stuttgart by Presi- 
dent Grant in 1875, and upon reaching his 
post and taking charge looked around 
for 2a competent clerk, and .becoming 
-aequainted with Mr. Jackson offered him the 
position, which was gladly accepted. Mr. 
| Jackson devoted himself to his new work as 
f industriously and energetically as he had 
done to his music. After being in the office 
for about a year. Mr. Potter appointed him 
United States vice consul, which was con- 
firmed by the secretary of state. 
|. Ag vice consul, Mr. Jackson did his duties 
ably and patriotically ; and out of office hours, 
music being denied him, used to take long 
‘walks in the beautiful parks of Stuttgart. 
During these walks Mr. Jackson often met 
the king, and upon these. occasions would 
| politely raise his hat and bow, which would 
as politely be acknowledged. The king 
'sgeemed to be attracted by the American’s 
manner and politeness, and made inquiries 
as to who he was, and then requested a per- 
sonalinterview. In answer to this, Mr. 
Jackson visited the king at his palace and 
made such an impression upon his majesty 
thaa he was asked to resign his commission 
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-S. Potter of . ; 


fe yvéturned to his modest boarding house 
to pack his few effects and be called for by 
the royal eoach, with footmen gorgeous in 
-shining livery. Upon his appearance they 
bowed and kept ‘on bowing until he was 
‘comfortably seated, and ‘then the coach 
whirled away to the Koenigliches Schloss, 
where a suite of five apartments, luxurious- 
‘ly furnished, awaited him, and a host of 
footmen stood ready for his call. This’ 
,sounds more like an ‘‘Arabian Nights’ 
‘tale than the truthful account of an occur- 
'rence in a civilized country like Germany. 
A large annual stipend was settled upon 
Mr. Jackson for life, and as there was no 
court vacancy, one was created, namely, 
“Reader to his Majesty,’’ to# meet the 
‘emergency. Only two other crowned heads 
have court readers—Emperor of Germany 
and Queen Victoria—and therefore by one 
' being created in Wurtemberg the hontsiiee 
Mr. Jackson was considered exceptional. It 

yas not long before other honors began to’ 
come. The king of Holland as ele him, 
with the “Knight’s Cross of thegGolden Lion 
of Nassau,” the order of thé House of Lux- 
-emburg. The king of Saxony, then visiting 
Stuttgart, was so highly pleased with the ex- 
American that he bestowed on him the 
*Knight’s Cross of the Albert Order.’’ ‘The 
| Emperor Joseph of Austria invested him 
with the very ancient ‘Order of the at | 
_ Crown of Austria,’ one of the highest gifts” 
that the Austrian monarch can bestow. . The 
, king of Wurtemberg, about a month after 
'Mr. Jackson’s appearance in court, conferred, 
(on him the title of ‘‘Geheimer Hofrath,” and 
made him his privy counselor, and a few 
weeks later gave him the ‘“Knight’s Cross o 
the Crown of Wurtemberg,”’ besides making 
him a baron. As 

This was in 1881. Since then titles, honors 
and presents innumerable. have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Jackson, or rather Baron von 
Jackson. In the royal stables were mag- 
nificent Arabian steeds at his disposal; 
everything that heart could wish or mae 
suggest was his for the asking. It is not 
strange, then, that the king, with his peculiar 
infatuation for Mr. Jackson, should be com- 
pletely swayed by his influence, and was in 
all matters almost completely guided by him. 
They were constant companions, and 
although he is bitterly hated by all those 
-noble-born aristocrats, over whose heads he 
\jumped, they had to hide their chagrin 
and treat him with the greatest respect and 
consideration, or else incur the royal dis- 
| pleasure. ‘ 

The crown prince also hates Jackson, so 
now that King Karl is dead, Mr. Jackson 
wilh be “forced to leave thé royal palace; 
put that. is all, for his titles, income, 
orders, etc., cannot be taken away. They 
‘areas stable and strong as the kingdom) 
itself. ea 
_ Jackson is now about fifty years old, 5 feet 
eight” inches high, heavily set, weighing 
about 200 pounds, broad-shouldered, square- 
‘faced, with brown mustache and hair. His) 
eyes are blue and have rather a pleasing ex. 
pression, but altogether he is certainly far 
irom handsome. He is an excellent conver- 
‘sationalist, well educated and withal a per-) 
fect gentleman in deportment. ih 
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